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Hotes. 
LINES BY WALLER: PRESUMED TO BE 
UNPUBLISHED. 

The following elegant little poem, written by 
the great improver of our versilication—he who 
was among the first to show that English lines 
may be made as smooth as velvet and as soft— 
occurs, of all places in the world, among the State 
Papers in the Public Record Office. It came 
thither with the Conway Papers given to the 
nation by the late Mr. John Wilson Croker. Like 
many others of those papers, it has suffered greatly 
from want of care. The passages printed within 
brackets have been supplied conjecturally. 

Not finding these lines in any edition of Waller's 
poems that I have been able to consult, it occurs to 
me that you may like to give them harbour in 
your pages. 

The Dorothea to whom these lines relate was 


the same lady whom Waller has made better | 


known under the name of Sacharissa—the eldest 
daughter of Robert Earl of Leicester. Waller's 
regard for this “ sublime, predominating beauty ” 
is stated not to have been merely poetical. The 
lady rejected his ambitious proffer, and was mar- 
ried on July 11, 1639, and in the nineteenth year 
of her age, to Henry Spencer, Lord Spencer of 


Wormleighton, afterwards created Ear] of Sunder- | 


land. It is to that period of her life and to the 


| approaching marriage. 





| present lines relate. They indeed contain—if we 


correctly—an allusion to her 
I have net thought it 
worth while to preserve the uncouth orthography 
of the original. 


understand them 


What's she, so late from Penshurst come, 
More gorgeous than the mid-day sun, 
That all the world amazes ? 
Sure ’tis some angel from above, 
Or ’tis the Cyprian Queen of Love, 
Attended by the Graces. 


Or is’t not Juno, Heaven's great dame ; 
Or Pallas arm’d, as on she came 
To assist the Greeks in fight ; 
Or Cinthia, that huntress bold ; 
Or, from old Tithon’s bed so cold, 
Aurora chasing night ? 


No: none of those, yet one that shall 
Compare, perhaps @xceed them all, 
For beauty, wit, and birth ; 
As good as great, as chaste as fair, 
A brighter nymph none breathes the air, 
Or treads upon the earth. 


’Tis Dorotheé, a maid high-born, 
And lovely as the blushing morn, 
Of noble Sidney’s race. 
Oh! could you see into {her} mind, 
The beauties there lock’d up out-shine 
The beauties of her face. 
Fair Dorothea, sent from heaven 
To add more wonders to the seven, 
And glad each eye and ear, 
Crown of her sex, the Muse’s port, 
The glory of our English Court, 
The brightness of our sphere. 
To welcome her the Spring breathes forth 
Elysian sweets, March strews the earth 
With violets and posies, 
The Sun renews his [da ]rting fires, 
April puts on her best attires, 
And May her crown of roses. 
Go, happy maid, increase the store 
Of graces born with you, [and] more 
Add to their number still ; 
So neither all-consuming age, 
Nor envy’s blast, nor fortune’s rage, 
Shall ever work you ill. 
Intended to her lap at her coming 
to London, March the 2, 1638, 
As we are upon the subject of Waller, perhaps 
I may notice that the following lines, which occur 
in the pretty little edition of his Poems, §c. pub- 
lished in 1712, do not appear in Elijah Fenton's 
edition published in 1744, which is the founda- 
tion of all the subsequent editions. They are ad- 
dressed “ to the King,”—that is, as I understand 


very perfection of her inimitable beauty that the | them, to Charles II.,—and relate to his Majesty's 














2 


navy. As another poem, addressed to Charles L 


on @ similar subject, occurs in an earlier part of 
the volume, it is possible that some confusion | 
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beating great clowns, who would patiently bear children’s 
thumps for the collections, which I think seme of our 
Co-temporaries were so wise as to make for them after- 
wards. We had other amusements which I long to call 


may have arisen out of that circumstance which | ¢4 mind with you: when shall I be so happy? Let me 


may have occasioned the omission. Asa hint for the 
future editor of Waller, they will bear reprinting, 
although in their composition the intenseness of the 
poet's flattery seems almost to have smothered his 
genius. They run thus: — 
“TO THE KING. 
“ Great Sir, disdain not in this piece to stand, 
Supreme Commander both of sea and land : 
Those which inhabit the Celestial Bower 
Painters express with emblems of their power ; 
The club Alcides, Phoebus has his bow, 
Jove has his thunder, and your Navy you. 
But your great providence no colours here 
Can represent, nor pencil draw that care 
Which keeps you waking, to secure our peace, 
The nation’s glory, and our trade's increase ; 
You for these onl whole days in council sit, 
And the diversions of your youth forget. 
Small were the worth of valour and of force 
If your high wisdom govern’d not their course ; 
You as the soul, as the first mover you, 
Vigour and life on ev'ry part bestow : 
How to build ships, and dreadful ordnance cast, 
Instruct the artists and reward their haste. 
So Jove himself, when Typhon Heaven does brave, 
Descends to visit Vulcan's smoky cave, 
Teaching the brawny Cyclops how to frame 
His thunder mixt with terror, wrath, and flame. 
Had the old Greeks discover’d your abode 
Crete had not been the cradle of their God, 
On that small island they had look’d with scorn, 
And in Great Britain thought the Thunderer born.” 


Joun Bruce. 
14, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. 


We are indebted to the kindness of Lord 
Lyttelton for the opportunity of publishing the 
following letters addressed to his ancestor, the 
well-known Bishop of Carlisle by Horace Wal- 
pole. These letters are very characteristic. The 
second furnishes a new proof of that affection for 
his mother for which Horace Walpole was re- 
markable; and the correspondence generally serves 
to show that, if Walpole was a good hater, he was 
as certainly a steadfast friend. 

I, 
My dearest Charles, 

The pleasure that the interview, tho’ so very short, 
that I had with you the night before you left Town, gave 
me, has I think made your absence seem still more In- 
supportable: That little snatch of conversation was so 
agreable, that 1 am continually thinking how happy we 


shou'd be in a much longer. I can reflect with great joy | 


on the moments we pass’d together at Eton & long to 
talk ’em over as I think we cou'd recollect a thousand 

ges which were something above the common rate 
of schoolboys diversions, I can remember with no small 


satisfaction that we did not pass our time in gloriously | have satisfi'd my dear Charles’s goodnature of my Inno- 


| know, my Dr Charles, how far you are from Hagley; 
I have some thoughts of going down thither this summer, 
and if it is not too far, I will spend a day with you in 
Worcestershire, You may assure yourselt [ am mightily 
put to it for news, when for want of that I send you 
some trifling Verses of my own which have nothing to 
recommend ‘em but the subject. I know you will excuse 
“em when you consider they come from 
My dearest Charles 
Y* Sincere Friend & Servant 
Hor, WALPOLE, 


Chelsea, August 7, 1732, 


I. 
Dear Charles, 

You will not wonder that I have so long deferr’d 
answering your friendly letter, as you know the fatal 
| cause. You have been often Witness to my happiness, 

and by that may partly figure what I feel for loosing so 

fond a mother. If my loss consisted solely in being de- 

prived of one that lov’d me so much, it wou’d feel lighter 
| to me than it now does, as I doated on Her. Your good- 
ness to me encourages me to write at large my dismal 
thoughts ; but for your sake I will not make use of the 
liberty I might take, but will stifle what my thoughts 
run so much on, There is one circumstance of my mis- 
| fortune which I am sure you will not be unwilling to hear, 
| as no one can that lov’d her, and among the many that 
did, I have reason to flatter myself that you was one. I 
mean, the surprizing calmness and courage which my 
dear Mother show’d before her death. I believe few 
women wou’d behave so well, & I am certain no man cou’d 
behave better. For three or four days before she dyed, 
she spoke of it with less indifference than one speaks of a 
cold ; and while she was sensible, which she was within 
her two last hours, she discovered no manner of appre- 
hension. This my dear Charles was some alleviation to 
my grief. I am now got to Cambridge out of a house 
which I cou’d not bear; wherever I am, believe me 

Yours ever 
H. WALPOLE. 


Mr. Dodd desires his Compliments. 
Sept: 18, 1732. 
Ill. 
Eton, August 28, 1734, 
My dearest Charles, 

I find we not only sympathize in the tenderest friend - 
ship for one another, but also in the result of that, which 
is the jealousie you mention. If you have given mea 
kind tryal in your own mind & condemned me, I assure 
you | have over and over, tho’ unwillingly, return’d you 
the compliment: but to set the matter to rights, in 
which | have had the pleasure first to acquit you, you 
must know I came here but yesterday from home, where 
I have been, almost ever since | saw my dear Charles, 
detain’d with a violent cold & fever, & thro’ the illnatur’d 
stupidity ot our people here who can’t judge of what friends 
suffer by not hearing from one another, I did not receive 
so much as the alleviation of my illness by my Dear 
Charles’s letters, which they had hoarded up here for me 
like old gold, equally dear to me indeed with that, but 
hoarded up without my having the pleasure of knowing 
my riches. But I am afraid my eagerness to clear myself 
from the imputation of neglecting to answer my Dt 
Charles’s letters, has made me tire your patience with a 
tedious roll of excuses, when I know one word wou'd 
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cence. I wish Randal were but as sensible of the plea- | 
sure [ take in writing to you as I am & then | l 
indulge me a few more minutes without forcing m 
hastily to repeat how much | 
I am my dearest Charles | 
Y* most sincere Fr 





Hor: LIYOLE, 
Tell me immediat u have seal pardot 
IV. 
August 18, 1735. 
Dear Charles, 

If I was impatient to see You to talk with you, I am 
much more so now to thank you for being so extremely 
obliging in your invitation to Ilagley. ly Lor com 
to Town, but I believe he will go down to War ire in 
September, when if you are at Hagley | rtainly 
make myself so happy as to pass a D ith You. My 
Lord Conway thinks himself no less L »1 
Charles than I do, & has given me a \ ] 
which is to return you the thanks your civili lesery 


While I say this, I fear you will t 





might have spar’d these speech¢ yl he 
Friends ought not to stand on complime they ought 
the more to say what they thinke, & I} I ’ 





capable of thinking as fine things of « ther, as t 
most polite courtier cou’d say without meanir 
one wou'd tell you out of 
what I am with the greatest § 
My dear Charles 
Y* most affe 





Dear Charles, 
I am return’d again to Cambridge, and can tell you 





what I never expected, that I lik rfolk. Not any of 
the ingredients, as Hunting or Country Gentlemen, for | 





had nothing to do with them 
little from Houghton is woo 
prospects. I went to see 


which I like exceedingly. I spent my tin 





t the cou ity; which a 
and full of delightfull 
*h and Yarmouth, both 
it Houghton 
for the first week almost alone; We have a charming 
Garden all Wilderness; much adapted to my Romantick 
inclinations. The last week I had company with me. I 
dont hear whether George Montagu is gone yet or not; I 
conclude he is by not hearing from Him. ~ 
Adiew ! 
Dr Charles 
Y*s in haste 
H. WALPOLE. 











K. Coll: July 27, 1736. 


Strawberry Hill 
Aug. 4, 1757, 
Good De an, 

I cannot send you our Odes by the post; they are 
too large: I shall leave two copies in Hill Street to | 
sent to Hagley; I must beg you to desire my Lord t 
accept one; and if he likes the type and paper, I shoul 
hope that the next life he writes of Henry 24 (the pre- 
sent being I know engaged) he would let me print it. | 
am much obliged to Cambridge for the kind reflections it 
made you make on my subject ; as I have had the plea- 
sure of being with you at Hagley. I had rather owe them 
‘ et »-.* be . 
to that place whi 1 sure must raise more agreable 
accompanyments than any other, Excuse my haste. I 
write in all the hurry of a gros Marchand. ; 

1'8 ey 











" 
Hor: WALPOLE. 
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Vil. 
Strawberry Hill 
March 234 1758. 

Dear S*. 

Your letter found M* Ward here, & tho’ a word from 
you would the strongest recommendati own 

kness & knowledge had already mad h way with 
me that I cannot assume tl verit of having liked him 
on any ni t buat | I y h I had had mor 
! erials worth his noti it he thought so, I have 





lent him. 
Mr Whitworth promised with the ac- 








‘ ts I l r Easter ; immediate ; 
i is v, asl « uble you to 
n ag 7 My owi til t I 
i t You mé I transmit 
t 1, less inde thinking it has 
i t, t in hopes that you will your c 
rect s, in « I should be obliged to 1 another 
tion from the faults of the first sketch. 

Well! tl is a ver Archbishop dead ! 1 none of 
their deaths operate to your deanery ? are you always to 
serve every 1 nd are you never to be served? Must 

r¢ ure Mr Ward tell how much you promoted 











every work of learning and yet how much the learned 
World Lost by your not having greater r of being 
apatron? It hat St. Dur ves to Can- 
iry and St A ws him; | y St Asaph 
for you, but « h res of London and Win- 
hester, can no l r you when thos 
Vacancies shall not get a promis Cure 
your cough, | a bishop—so prays 

fectionate Beadsman 

The Abbot of Strawberry. 
Vill. 
Strawl yil 
July 1763 

My good Lord, 


are ever kind and obliging to me, and indulge 
my virtuoso humour with as much charity, as if a pas- 
sion for collecting were a christian want. I thank you 
much for the letter on King James's death: it shall cer- 
tainly make its appearance with the rest of your boun- 
ties. At present that Volume is postponed; I have got 
a most delectable work to print, which I had great diffi- 
culty to obtain & which I must use while I can have 
it. It is the life of the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
] If, one of the most curious pieces my eyes 


written by! \ 
beheld—t I will not forestall the amusement it 








ever ld 
will give you. 

Do I confound it, or is the print of Master Prideaux 
the same with that of Master Basset? 1 have some such 
notion: If it is, I have it. If not, I w 
Ramsay. As to your nephew, He is a k ling; I have 
not set eves on him this fortnight; He has deserted 
Palazzo Pitti, at least has abandoned me. Nay I do not 
guess when we shall meet, for this day sennight I begin 
a ramble to George Montagu’s, Drayt Burleigh, Ely, 
Peterborough, & I dont know where. This is to occupy the 
time, while they finish what remains to paint & gild of 
t I 


ll inquire of 

















he gallery, This is very necessary, for with impatience 

ive spoiled half the frames that are new gilt & do ten 
times more harm than I meanto’do good. However I see 
» weeks will terminate all the workmen have 


todo. I shall long to have your Lordship see it, tho’ I 


hall blush, for it is much more splendid than I intended 
& toor nificent for me, 
Mr Borlase, I believe your Lordship has some 
part for me. H me far beyond my de- 
rt & forgets hov I can claim in the 
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anecdotes, as greatly the largest part was owing to 
Vertue. 

If I have any time towards the end of the summer, 
I will certainly visit the museum; I have much business 
there; but you will allow my good Lord, that it is not 
from idleness that I have neglected going thither. I am 
not apt to be idle; Few people have done so much of 
nothing, or have been so constantly employed tho’ indeed 
about trifles. I have almost tired myself it is true, and 
yet I do not hitherto find my activity much relaxed. 

You do not mention Rose Castle: is it in disgrace ? 
well, be it so. Change it for Hartlebury or Farnham 
Castles. To these Pitt & I can come with our gothic 
trowels. 

News I can send you none, for none I know, I seldom 
in Summer do know an event that has happened since 
1600, It is one of these ancient truths that 

1 am your Lordship’s 
most bounden Servant & poor 
Beadsman 
Hor: WALPOLE. 


THE SUPPOSED MILTONIC EPITAPH: A 
SUGGESTION ANB NOTES. 


From line *° and from line 17, and some that 


follow, it would appear that this epitaph is not a 


mere poetic tribete to the dead, but was written 
to be inscribed on his tomb. Again, beginning 
from line 17 there is a total change of thought, 


and a change from the third person to the first. | 


In the preceding 16 lines, he who had passed 
away is praised and bewept, in the rest he being 
dead yet speaketh. Hence I would suggest that 
the manuscript 1s a continuous copy of two or 
niore epitaphs intended for different sides of the 
same tomb, a custom too common to need ex- 
amples. The first seems to me to end distinctly 
with the sixteenth line. Whether the remaining 
lines form one or tio epitaphs or sets of verses 
may be more doubtful; and if two, whether the 
former ends with “ sepulchre ” at line 30 or with 
“ heart”’ at line 34. Lam inclined, however, to be- 
lieve that athird inscription commences at line 35— 
“ Then pass on gently,” &c. These lines, though 
continued as with reference to lines 31-4, and to 
the mourners typified in lines 5-16, take up anew 
line of thought—the resurrection of the body— 
distinct from all the rest and elaborated from 
the thought in lines 3-4 there used as the first 
consolation to his over-mourning friends. This 
arrangement would give almost equal length epi- 
taphs for three sidesof the tomb, and leave a fourth 
for the name, age, and dates. 

It is only within these few days that I have 
seen the epitaph, and have some fear in intrud- 
ing my first examinations upon those who will 
have had some months for investigation and con- 





sideration ; I therefore give them as briefly as I | 


can, only premising that [ agree with Lord Win- 
chélsea in thinking the last lines a little chaos of 
thought, the result, if not of sleep, yet of a very 
dreamy nodding. 


| elf (but only applied to Puck, the most elfy of 


1. Differences. On examining its wording by 
means of a concordance, I find the following words 
never or very rarely used in Milton’s known poetical 
works :—votary (votarist is once used by Milton), 
seminal, calcine, foster, bud (as verb), blubber, 
cist (chest is once used by Milton: “Ode on the 
Nativity,” 217), Psyche, Cleopatra, infant Nature 
(but see 3), thread of life, amber-weeping tree (no 
equivalent nor reference in any way to any scurce 
of amber). The following words are once used by 


Milton :—consistence (but not in the same sense) ; 


| elfs), infold, hermitage, and paramour. 


2. The four “its” as against the one in “ Ode om 


| the Nativity,” would have been decisive had the 


epitaph been printed. But our copy may have 
been an early sketch, and its was not so unused in 
Milton’s day, though it is probable that he con- 


| sidered it a new colloquialism unfitted for poetry. 


3. Resemblances. 
(a) Bed ..... incurtained round. 
“So, when the sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red 
Ode on the Morning of the Nativity. 
But beds and curtains were naturally associated 
by those whose beds were richly and heavily 
closed by light-excluding hangings. 
(6) Infant Nature cradled here. 


“ When Beldame Nature in her cradle was.” 
A Vacation E-vercise. 
(c) A soft’ning and prolific fire. 
“ Main ocean flow’d, not idle ; but with warm 
Prolific humour soft’ning all her globe.” 
Paradise Lost, vii. 280. 
P.S.—I had written thus far when, close upon 
mail time, I came across an excellent little article 
in a lithographic paper published here, showing 
that much of the epitaph was plagiarised from 
Crashawe. I venture now to believe that “ soften- 
ing and prolific ” will be found in Crashawe. It 
does credit to this out-of-the-way little place that 
during the short time we have had the epitaph, 
more has been done by Mr. Borrow in tracing its 
source than was done during more than the same 
time in England. I therefore forward you a copy 
of the paper for extract. B. NIcHOLson. 
West Australia. 





“ THE ‘ MILTONIC’ EPITAPH. 


“ The controversy on this subject which for some weeks 
has occupied the attention of the literary world has been 
set at rest, in the opinion of sober and impartial critics 
by a careful comparison of the disputed epitaph with the 
poetical works of Crashawe, first published in 1646—the 
year preceding the date assigned to, Milton’s supposed 
poem. There is a remarkable similarity between them 


| both in form and idea; and as Crashawe could not have 
| rifled the epitaph, and Milton most certainly would not 


have plundered Crashawe’s poems of almost every idea 
worth having to vamp up such a production, the most 
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bigoted in favor of the Miltonic authorship must per- 
force abandon the theory. 

“We subjoin a few examples of similarity— and in 
some cases of absolute identity—in idea and expression ; 
and we may add, were they all cited, there would scarcely 
be an original thought left in the epitaph. 

“These are the first three lines of the latter : — 

‘He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this hermitage of clay, 
Has left some reliques in this urn.’ 

“The first line in one of Crashawe’s epitaphs begins 
thus :— 

‘ Dear reliques of a dislodged soul.’ 


“ Speaking of the death of a friend, a Mr. Herrys of 
Pembroke Hall, Crashawe says : — 
* Him the Muses love to follow ; 
Him they call their vice-A pollo.’ 
“ Whilst the epitaph runs :— 
‘ Meanwhile the Muses do deplore 
The loss of this, their paramour.’ 
“Crashawe says :— 
* For the laurel in his verse, 
The sullen cypress o’er his hearse.’ 
“ The epitaph :— 
* And now Apollo leaves his lays, 
And puts on cypress for his bays.’ 


“ Crashawe :— 


* Not the soft gold which 
Steals from the amber-weeping tr 
* Epitaph :— 
* ... The golden flood 
Which from the amber-weeping tree 


Distilleth down so plenteously.’ 


“And so on throughout a number of other instances 
which it would be tedious to quote. 

“ Did Crashawe then write the epitaph in question ? 
Assuredly not. A man of fertile quick fancy would not 
have scattered a dozen ideas over half a dozen poems, to 
collect and reproduce them all in another poem of a like 
nature. 

“The verdict must be— Plagiarism from Crashawe 
against some person unknown, who perhaps innocently 
right, perhaps with mischievous intent, appended the 
initials J, M.”—From The Era (Western Australia), Oct. 
12, 1868. 





DISCOVERY OF A NEW-OLD POEM. 

I wish to make the readers of “N. & Q.” ac- 
— with a discovery recently made of an 

nglish poem by an English poet, and upon what 
may be called an English subject, which has never, 
I believe, till now come under the eyes of any 
bibliographer. I only lament that it is not of better 
quality; but when we bear in mind that it is 
very nearly three hundred years old, allowance 
will be made for critical defects and deficien- 
cies. It is by an author new in our poetical 
history, although several prose works by him 
have been recorded—W. Averell—and it has the 
following descriptive title, which, like the ex- 
tracts, I shall give in the original orthography :— 

“An excellent Historie, bothe pithy and pleasant, dis- 
coursing on the Life and Death of Charles and Julia, two 


| 
} 
| 


Brittish, or rather Welshe, Lovers. No lesse delightfull 
for variety then tragicall in their miserie, not hurtful] to 
youthe, nor unprofitable to age, but commodious to bothe. 
By W. A——. Imprinted at London for Edward White, 
dwelling at the little North doore of S. Paules Church, at 
the signe of the Gun. 1581.” 

It is in 8vo, B. L., and consists of seventy 
pages, not very compactly printed. The dedica- 
tion is to Maister Henry Campyon, who may have 
been related to the notorious Edmund Campyon, 
who was executed as a Roman Catholic priest in 
the last month of the year when the above work 
bears date. It is subscribed— 

“Yours in all freendely sort to commaunde, 
“W. AVERELL.” 

It is followed by three pages of address “to 
the courteous and freendly Reader,” where Ave- 
rell speaks of his “young braine ” which yields 
but “greene fruite,” and that in “simple verse,” 
upon a “strange and lamentable history ” of two 
lovers who had “run rashly upon the rockes of 
their owne ruine.” Elsewhere he does not so 
much “affect the letter,” but in diffident strain 
calls upon all to read the poem to the end, and 
then, if they think it “over wanton,” to burn it 
in the candle by which they had read it. On the 
next page comes “ The Argu ” of the whol 


ent 


story in verse, which be worth extraction 
{t runs thus: — 
“Tow Lord Aneas did a i Troye, 

and wandring lot rivde on Itaile coste, 


And wonne Lavinia to his spoused joye, 
through Fortune fell his minde in turmoiles tost 
How Lrutus did within this Le arive, 
and dying did devide the same in three : 
How Lovers twaine in boyling flames did striv« 
to joyne theyr harts in linckes of amytie : 
How fates did frown before they could possesse 
their wished willes, which they did long desire, 
And yet obtainde their sorrowes were no lesse 
than when they fryed in flames of Cupids fire : 
How rufully they bothe did end their dayes, 
to the distresse of Parents dolefull mindes ; 
These things at large this storie plaine displaies, 
as who so reades full straunge in sequell findes,” 
Then begins “ The tragicall Historie of Charles 
and Julia”; but the whole of the earlier portion 
of the poem is occupied by the events relating to 
Troy, Virgil’s hero, and the departure of Brutus; 
who, arriving in England, divided it into three 
portions, taking one himself, giving a second to a 
prince named Gaulfride, and the third, including 


Anglesey, to a Welshman named Owen. Gaul- 
fride’s son Charles falls in love with Owen’s 


daughter Julia, who is thus described : — 


“ Her name was gentle Julia, 

whose blazing beautie bright, 

Like splendaunt Phebus rayes did shine 
in everie peoples sight. 

I know Apelles could not paint 
her seemely shape and showe, 

Though everie painter should with him 
their perfect skill bestowe.” 








| 
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He calls upon Clio to inspire him, and it is un- 
ie a that he needed her assistance, as he 
was himself well aware when he added — 
**T never yet did washe my wittes 
it wise Labe ~ee s well, 


-_ scalde the roughe and ragged rocke 
here le mmol Ladies dwell : 
Wh come, Clio, mee assist ; 


ere vad T adies kk nd your skyll, 
Ch: at I may sh ywe those lovers ly v< 
with this my barrayne quyll.”” 

Che lovers secretly betrothe themselves at St. 
Winifred’s Well, and after many tears and em- 
braces depart home; but why they should weep 
or separate is not very clearly made out, and they 
are afterwards clandestinely married by a priest. 
Then they are again divided, with many miles 
between, and Julia is in such de ay at she com- 
poses her own epitaph and sends it to C hark S:— | 

“ Under this stone dooth Julia lye 
to Charles a faithfull freende, | 
Vho willinglie to shewe her trueth 
her carefull life did ende, 
The ladies that heereafter liv« 
shall know by Julia’s loove, 
How faithfull shee to Charles remaind, 
and never did remoove.” 

She hastens to St. Winifred’s Well with the 
intention of destroying herself, but is prevented 
by her lover; and then they fly from Wales, and 
pass through many hard adventures by sea and 
land. At last they are both drowned : — 

“ The storie sayth that they were found 

embracing both together, 

And nothing straunge, who once wer av’d 
in spight of wind and weather : 

And no great marvayle can it be, 
sith they in life liv’de so, 

As neither seas nor landes prevayld 
to part each other fro.”’ 

Some portions are better written than others, 
but we meet with nothing above mediocrity; and 
the most remarkable feature about the work is, 
that the subject was not foreign, nor mythological, 
but British. With almost the sole instance of 
Bernard Garter’s Tragicall and true Historie which | 
happened betweene two English Lovers, 8vo, 1565, 
the versified tales of about that period were de- 
rived from the I atin orltalian. This must be my 
excuse for adding the succeeding lines which folllow 
an elaborate epitaph, or inscription, upon a tomb 
erected to the memories of Charles and Julia: — 

* This long c ntinewe d on theyr grave 

tyll tyme did it deface ; 

And so lykewise did trs act of tyme 
theyr carefull grave disgrace 

I would all lovers so to loove 
as Julia did her pheare, 

Yet would I wishe them not to be 
so desperate as they were : 

Chat loove may have what loove requires 
(except be sinne) God sende, 

And let all Loovers pray that loove 
may have a better ende.” 


Some portions are tedious, especially where 
long letters and longer speeches are introduced, 
and the incidents are never sufficiently varied. 
The greatest want in the author was invention, 
and, after this experiment, Averell does not seem 
to have “deviated into verse.” The copy I have 
used is not quite perfect, some leaves being 
damaged at the corners, if one leaf be not lost. 

J. PAYNE CoLurer. 

Maidenhead. 

ARCHBISHOP ELECT OF CANTERBURY. 

I see in the Zllustrated London News of Satur- 
day, Dec. 12, that the father of the archbishop 

‘lect of Cante rbury is spoken of in a manner cal- 


per ated to mislead as to his true positi on. Would 
you allow me to put this to rights in your widely 


| circulating pages ? 


Mr. Craufurd Tait, the father of the archbishop, 
wasa “writerto her Majesty's signet,” a high branch 
of the legal profession, to which there is nothing 

equivalent in England ; but, besides, he was a 

country gentleman, proprie tor of the very con- 
side rable : and extremely beautiful estates of Har- 
viestoun in Clackmannanshire, and Cumloden in 
Argyllshire, to which he succeeded from his father. 
He was a gentleman of a highly accomplished 
mind, having views before his age on many im- 
portant points. He did much for the general 
improvement of his native district, and was par- 
ticularly remarkable for being the means, as prin- 
cips al heritor and patron of the parish of Dollar, 
of establishing, amidst much opposition, the great 
educational Institution at Dollar, and thus pre- 
venting the large bequest, left by a native of that 
parish, being misapplied to found an hospital. 

In any sketch given of the early years of the 
archbishop, it is most especially tight that fitting 
mention should be made of his “father r, whose 
kindly influence over the mind of his son, re- 
tained to the day of his death in 1832, moulded 
that thoughtful, clear-judging character, which is 
now of highest value to the times in which we 
live. I may mention from personal knowledge 
that it would be difficult to give a stronger proof 
of this than the fact that from his early boyhood 
up through his college days, week by week, the 
son transmitted to the father notes with analysis 
of his daily reading. This practice was never dis- 
continued, and it is easy to understand how ad- 
mirable a training must have been the habit of so 
reading and so digesting what was read as to 
ensure the approbation of the highly intellectual 
mind to whose revision the notes and the analysis 
were submitted ; and it speaks much for the father 
who could retain such a genial influence through 
the years of early manhood as to divest this duty 
of all idea of an irksome task—on the contrary, to 


invest it with the charm of an interesting bond of 


os 
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intellectual sympathy. The last years of Mr. 
Craufurd Tait were passed in complete retirement 





his chief interest being the development of the 
l education of his youngest son, for whom 





perhaps he did not 


yp of Canterbury. 





S | itior 
he anticipated much, though 
f him an Archbish 

CRAUFURD 


Tarr RaMAGeE., 


' ) I COMBATANTS 
BATTLE OF THE INCHES AT PERTH 


AT THE 
IN 1396? 


s tl 1e C our t of Scotlar d, 
king incident in Scottish hi 
celebrity at the time from 
glish and of French spectator 
in modern days the vivid description of 
Fair Maid of Perth has made this f 





always been a sti 

: ; 2 
It gained mucn of its 
the presence of En 
and 


scene inthe 














of rude His shlar 1d clans familiar to the reade 
- Scott none 10ut the world. From a vé ry rly 

riod, inly for the last two centuries, there 
ss b much speculation as to who the rival 
parties and for what purpose they were 


permitted to contend in public; and there has 
mall amount o 





been no controversy on the 3- 
tion, veral Highland families considering thei 
credit to be involved in its solution. It has been 
variously urged that the fight was between the 
] n Chatt und the Cameron r +] Macka 
clan iattan and the amerons, or th ickays 
or the Davidsons or the Comyns; in each case 
ym ibers of the clan Chattan confed y; 





Mackintoshes, Macphersons 
d themselves to have been the re- 
presentatives of the victorious clan. 

The idea that the fight was meant to determi 
the lead ership of the clan Chattan—althoug 
believe, not alluded to by any writer for shout t two 
hundred years after the contest—has found favour 
with many, since the Macphersons, towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, began to struggle to regain 
their position in the confederacy ; and one of the 
most judicious modern writers on the 
Mr. Skene, has arrived at the conclusion that the 
fight was between the Mac annteahe s and the Mac- 
phersons on the subje - of the leadership, which 
had certainly passed de facto into the hands of 
the Mackintoshes at te halfa century before the 
contest on the Inches at Perth. It is not necessary 
to enter into the reasons for and against these 
various opinions, resting mainly as they do on the 
assumption that the names given to the combat- 
ants in — records are misnomers, or on uncer- 
tain oral tradition, because it seems to me that 
the plai n facts of the case, as stated by the original 
historians, can be clearly and literally inte rprete od 
without their aid, and even without the investiga- 
tion of any fresh or unpublished sources of in- 
formation. 


having beliey 








s ibject, 
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— difficulty of interpreting Highland names 


has been immensely increased by the indifference 
may which early writers re 


rarded them, and by 
to exist to the pre- 
1e sound of Gaelic words to 


the difficulty which co 
nt day of redu 








their equivalents in English letters. A note in 
the Coupar MSS. of Fordun, mentioning some 


Highland clans, s ys (Fordun, bk. xvi. ¢. 15) :- 








\ list of whese names would, on account of 
their barbarism, b 3 e who did 
not know them”; and M (bk. vi 
p. CXvll that, as he cl s the x on 

The Galli do t ] labicat 1 the 

I 
names of the Britons, and besides that, their naw-es are 
broken and spoilt by the mistakes of transcribers, and it 
i l few es that tl ver be 
un or beca they 
ar 

this are to be found in 

oT ted with the i gvht at 





Perth. Thus the common word “clan ”’ is 


variou by Wynton, in the same line, Clach- 
ynnhé and Clachiny. The clan Quhele is found 

It, within three or four years, Quhevil, Quhe- 
wyle, and Chewill.* And the most ec ymplex of 
all these sounds occurs in an infinite variety of 
shapes. Seth, Heth, 1, Sythach Shach, 
Scheach, Sceaugh, St streach (in _ proba- 


bility Slurach 





\ spellings 
Sha, Ha, Hay, Kay. Just, too, as M \jor re 
the names of the leaders have beenc 
and have never varied—the one 
called ‘‘hristie Johnso 
of Gilchrist Mac 
juharson, only vai 
Shah Beg, or little. 
We may now proceed to examine 
the earliest unvarnished a 
rhe first notice of it (indeed, it and Weynton’s 
account may be considered cotemporary notices) 
is found in the Registry of M ray, p. 382. It 
says :-— The fight took place bec »a firm peace 
be re-establishe d between the two re- 
lationshi ps of clan Hay and of ‘clan Quhewyle.” 
The following is Wynton’s account, slightly 
modernised (book ix. 17) :— 
“ Of three score wild Scottish men, 
rhirty against thirty then, 
n fierceness swelling of old feud, 
As their forelders were slain to death. 
be n three score were clans two (twa), 
Clahynnhé Qwhewy!] and Clachiny Ha. 
Of these two kins were th se men, 
Thirty against thirty then, 
And there they had their chieftains twain, 
Scha Farqwhar’s son was one of them, 
rhe other Cristy Johneson. 


' 
narks, 
given 
ways been 


orré tly 
has al 
1, the supposed equivs ilent 
ay: and the other Sha F 

l by being sometimes called 








are 
counts of the contest. 





} r 
ruld noe 





* Yanlea, Janla, Jaula, Kauel, are all probably varie- 
ties of Quhewil ; and some of these names were used to 
designate the Farquharsons on Deeside, and the clan 
Thomas in Glenshee, 
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Fifty or more were slain that day, 
So few with life there got away. 
If this a loss was universal, 

Yet there was much greater loss 
In that day’s work that was done, 
As ye before heard at Gasklune.* 

This fight at Gasklune had been previously 

introduced in these words (book ix. 14): — 
“There fell a very great discord 
Between Sir Davy de Lindsay, Lord 
Of Glenesk and the Highland men. 
Three chieftains great were of them then— 
Thomas, Patrick, and Gibbone : 
Duncanson was their sirname.” 

According, therefore, to the plain early accounts, 
before the story was embellished by the fine 
writing of historians or by the uncertainties of 
tradition, the facts were these. Two clans fought 
against each other at Perth on account of old 
feuds within their relationship, and were slain 
like their forefathers. Their names were, on the 
one side clan Qwhewyl, on the other hand clan 
Hay or Ha, for there is no reason to suppose that 
Wynton called it Yha. They were under chief- 
tains: clan Qwhewyl under Sha Ferquhar’s 
son, and clan Ha under Cristy Johnson. Further, 
the narrative of the story recalls to Wynton’s 
mind the fatal fight at Gasklune four years before, 


in which many of the Forfarshire gentry had | 


fallen and Sir David Lindsay had been badly 
wounded, when the leaders of the opposing party 
had been of the surname of Duncanson. To this 
must be added from Bower, who wrote about fifty 
years afterwards, that the combat was brought 
about by the Earls of Crawford and of Moray, and 
that clan Quhewyl was victorious—a statement 
which has never varied. 

The first question to be investigated is, were 
there in those days clans answering to the names of 
Quhewyl and Ha? Who were the clan Quhewy! ? 
The judicious David Macpherson, in his edition 
of Wynton, called attention to the presence at 
Glasclune of a name which it is impossible not to 
consider identical with Quhewyl. In the list of 
persons put to the horn by the Scotch govern- 
ment for participation in that fight (Acts of Parl. 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 217) occur Patrick and Thomas 
Duncanson, various other names, also Slurach and 
his brothers, and all the clan Chewill. Now, 
seeing how we have found names distorted by 
spelling, it was @ priort likely that the clan Che- 
will under Slurach in 1392, and clan Quhewy]l 
under Scheach in 1396, might prove to be the 
same people; and there seems to be undeniable 








* The variety of designations given to this battle is a 
good illustration of the difficulties of Highland names, 
Wynton is most correct in giving Gasclune as the site, 
Bower's MSS. give variously Glen Brereth, Berech, 
Breiche, Broth. To suit these names, David Macpherson 
moves the fight up to Glenbrerachan, thirteen miles off, 
whereas it was evidently at Glasclune in Glen Ericht— 
names existing to this day, near Blairgowrie. 


proof of this. According to Douglas’s Baronage, 
one of the first of the Farquharsons on Deeside 
was married to a daughter of the Patrick Dun- 
canson who figured as a leader at the fight at 
Glasclune. There is therefore an obvious reason, 
in addition to his position on the borders of For- 
farshire, for Shah Farquharson having been there ; 
even without pressing the resemblance of the 


| word Quhewyl to Jaula, the Celtic name of the 


| Farquharsons. 


| other name but the simple one of Sha. 





Another circumstance tending to 
fix the locality of clan Quhewy] is to be found in the 
fact that the next name on the list of those put to 
the horn is Mowat, doubtless one of their neigh- 
bours the Mowats of Abergeldie of those days, 
who were close to the Farquharsons on Deeside. 
It can therefore hardly be otherwise than that 
the clan Chewill of 1392 was the same as clan 
Quhewy] of 1396. 

About the clan Ha there really ought never to 
have been any difficulty, if the mistake of a tran- 
scriber had not converted H into K. From the 
fact that Wynton makes Ha rhyme with twa, 
it is evident that he means it to be pronounced 
broadly. So spoken, its sound is almost iden- 
tical with Sha as pronounced at this day in 
the North of Scotland. Pinkerton’s reading of 
Wynton was Sha; and there would never have 
been any doubt about the word except for the 
insignificance into which, as the name of a High- 
land clan, it had, at a very early period atter 
the fight, subsided, and but for authors conse- 
quently thinking of Dhaies or Mackays, or any 
The clan 
Shah had, however, a very distinct existence in 
Rothiemurcus on the lower part of Spey side at 
the period of the engagement, as could be easily 
shown. J. MACPHERSON. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


INEDITED PIECES.—No, IV. 
CHRIST’S CURSINGS AND BLESSINGS, 
Written or Copied by Richard Spery. 


There are a good many of these direct addresses 
from Christ to men in early English literature. 
One is in my Early English Poems, Phil. Soe. 
1862, p. 21, lines 20-30; another, “Christ’s own 
Complaint,” is in my Political, Religivus and Love 
Poems, E. E. T. Soc. 1866, pp. 169-205, with two 
complaints of God and the Virgin ; another of God 
to England against the Blaspheming English Lu- 
therans and the Poisonous Dragon Luther, is now 
in the press for my Ballad Society volume. The 
present one is very general in its tone, and con- 
tains no allusion by which one can fix the date of 
its composition. “ Wo worthe,” means “ woe be 
to”: A. Sax. weordan, to become, be, happen. 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 
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CuRSINGS, 
( Harleian MS. 


[ Wo ]* worthe your hartis so plantyd in pryde! 


4294, leaf 80.) 


wo] worthe your wrathe & mortalle envye! 
“fr worthe slowthe, that dothe with you abyde! 
| wo | worthe also your inmesurable glotony ! 
| wo] worthe your tedyous synne of lechery ! 
* aneed ag te esigy “8 
| wo | worthe you whome I gave fre wylle! 
Bi worthe covytouse, that dothe you™ sowlis spyll 


[ W Jo worthe short Toy, cause of payne eternalle! 
| lwo worthe yoii that be so pervertyd! 
| w jo worthe your plesuris in your synnis mortalle ! 
| w jo worth you for whome I sore smertyd! 
| w jo worthe you euer, but ye be convertyd! 
w jo worthe yo whoys makyng I do repent! 
w 'o worthe your horry ble synne of v yole ns! 


rw) 

w jo worthe yoai whiche wyllyngly offend ! 

w jo worthe you[ r] sweryng, whie he dothe nott slak 
w_ Jo worthe you whyche wylle no thyng amend! 
LW jo worth vyce that dothe of you attend ! 
| w jo worthe your grete onkyndnes to me! 


wo worthe your hartis without pety ! 


an 


Jo worthe yoi who me do me for-sake! 


“‘ Wo worthe your falshode and your dobylnesse ! 
wo worthe also your corrupt ludgement ! 
wo worthe delyte in work ily Ryche s! 
wo worthe debate without extynguysshme nt : 
wo worthe your wordis so moche impacyent ! 
wo worthe youl to whome (1) dyd be te! 
And wo worthe yoa that tere me at the rote ! 


' 


BLESSINGS. 


Written in another column opposite the Soregoing ve) 
“ Blessyd be ye that love humylite! 

blessyd be ye that love trouthe and pacyens ! 

blessyd be ye, folowyng the workis of equyte! 

blessyd be ye that love welle abstynence ! 

blessyd be ye virgynys of excellens ! 

blessyd be ye w hye he love welle vertue ! 

bk ssyd be ye whyche dothe the world eschew ! 

“ Blessyd be ye that hevynly Ioy dothe love! 

blessyd be ve in vertuous gouernance! 

ble ssyd be ye whiche do plesuris reprove ! 

blessyd be ye that consydre my grevauns ! 

blessyd be ve whiche do take Re pentauns ! 

blessyd be ye rememberyng my passyoii ! 

blessyd be ye makyng petycyon ! 
*“ Blessyd be ye folowyng my trace! 

blessyd be ve lovyng tribulacion! 

blessyd be ve nott wyllyng to trespace! 

blessyd be ye of my castigacion ! 

blessyd be ye of goode operacion ! 

blessyd be ye, vn-to me ryghte kynd! 

blessyd be yoii whiche have me in your my[n jd! 


“ Blessyd be ye levyng evylle Company ! 
blessyd be ye hauntyng r the vertuouse ! 
blessyd be ye that my name magnyfy! 
blessyd be ye, tec hyng r the vycyous! 
blessyd be ye good and relygyous ! 
blessyd be ye in the lyfe temperalle 
which applye your selfe to Ioy celestyalle! 

“ Ricardus Syery. 





* The letters in brackets were nipped up in the binding 


and are out of sight. 


| “ LETTRE DE 


DU BARTAS, 


SALUSTE DU BARTAS A HENRI IY. 
Srre, 

Je vous envoye un discours sur la victoire obtenue par 
Vostre Magesté a Ivri. Un present differé perd (dires vous 
peut estre) beaucoup de sa grace. Sire ayes esgard non 
au jour quil vous a este presenté ains au tems quil a 
esté fait. Je l'ay fait parmy les feus parmy les arm s et 
qui plus est parmy le bruit des ruines de mes maisons 
voire si tost, qu’a peine ma main a peu suivre la promp- 
titude de mon alaigresse. Mais pourqioy me pe ine-je en 

vain d’entrer en excuses ? Le peu d’artifice qui s’y treuve 
le verifie assez, Je se ray 8% atisfait de ma peine moyenant 


| que Vostre Magesté y remarque quelque estincele de la joye 


que j’ay conceue pour l’heureus succes de voz affaires. 
Vostre tres humble serviteur et tres obeissant sujet 
DU BARTAS. 

En Mars 159% 

The above i stter, probably the last specimen of 
the prose of Da Bartas now in existence, is pre- 

served in the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris. It 
was communicated by M. Tamizey de Larroque to 
the Revue d Aquitaine, and some c pies, with 
the addition of the Testament of Du Bartas, 
which bears date three years before his decease, 
were made up for separate distribution as a 
pamphlet, entitled Saruste pv Barras. Docu- 
ments inédits publiés par J.-F. Blude et Phi- 
lippe Tamizey de Larroque. AGEN, 1864. 
obtained the pamphlet at the time of its publica- 
tion, and believe it is now out of print. 

The discours which the writer mentions is his 
own Cantique sur la Victoire dIvry. M. Tamizey 
de Larroque thus ends his interesting commu- 
nication :— 

“ On remarquera dans ces dix lignes un air de modestie 
et de bonhomie qui confirme ce que le président de Thou 
nous a appris du caractere de Du Bartas; on y remar- 
quera surtout une sobri¢té de phrases, une simplicite 
de ton, qui prouvent que l’auteur de la Semaine gardait 
pour sa prose le bon goat qu'il ne mettait pas dans ses 
vers. 

Botton CoRNEY. 

Barnes, S.W. 


TRANSLATIONS AND MISTRANSLATIONS. 


A learned individual named Hamaker assigned 
the following as the correct translation of a Cartha- 
ginian monument subjected to his examination. 
The Punic characters were put into Hebrew by 
him, and then into Latin, in these words :— 

“ Dominz nostre Tholath, et domino nostro, hero 
nostro, domino clementie Tolad, propter sectionem uva- 
rum (vel mistionem musti) Hassobed filius Abiam votum 
(vel ex voto)”; that is— 


“To our Lady Tolath, and our Lord, our Patron, Lord 
of Clemency, ‘Tolad, for the cutting of the grapes (or the 
commixture of the must), Hassobed, son of Abram, his 
vow, (or in accordance with his vow).” 

The same monument is translated into Hebrew 
letters by Signor Michel Angelo Lanci, in his 
Paralipomeni all illustrazione della Sagra Scrit- 
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tura pet Mo ti Feni Issurti ed Egiziant 
— 18% », Ato) vy i. c. i. pp. 19-22), and fr 
Hebrew into I 1 in the Ww ls :— 

lla massi ‘ il Si re dell’ uni 

ne ’ ' ) no votivo I 

> ( liuolo di la Lar 

“Tot tv Neit, the Lord of the Univer 
Baal-ammon ‘ ed tl tive gift Bar-astarte, the 
Soro (the st fO of Lared,” 

f must be a truly learned person who can 
which of the two scholars, Hamal r or 
has given the correct translation of th 

haginian monument. It is not the only « 

upon which there has been a wide difference « 
one. A M. Jules Deniset, writing in the 
, e pour Tous (August 2, 1868), p. 351, 

re oe rs to a similar dispute upon a like cause :— 

“ About the year 1810 an attempt was made to trans- 
late a Carthaginian inscription. General Duvivier gave 
this version : 

“*Here repos Amilear, father of Annibal, as mucl 
loved by his country as he was forn idable to its foes,’ 

“M. de Saulcy, afterwards sena , maintain I the fol- 
lowing as the proper translation :— 

“* The Priest of Isis has raised this monument in 
honour of Spring, the Gra id KR which charm 
and fertilize the world 

“The two savants maintained with obstinacy the cor- 
rectness of their r wiations. The Académi 
des In wen veh were con ito nat 
an expert, whose translation of th me ription was 
in the words annex« _— | 

“¢This altar been dedicated to the God of the | 
winds and storms, in the hope of apy 1g his anger.’” 

To thes illustrations of disputable translation 
I canno .dding a passage taken from the 
Quarterly Review (vol. xxiii. , as it affords 
a ludicrous specimen of a wilful mistranslation, 
concerning which not the slightest doubt can be 
entertained : — 

“Some years ago, a semi- official relation of the alarm 
excited in England by the appearance of a small French 
squadron off our coast, stated that John Bull ran up and 
down, exclaimir — re come the French dogs, huzz: 
huzza!’ And this « clamation was thus translated into } 
French, in a note : ‘Voil a ces terribles Francais! Notre 


derniére heure est arrivee!” 


Wa. B. MacCane. 


Place St. Sauveur, Dinan, France. 


Record or PorTRAITS IN BIBLiIoGRAPHICAL 
DicTIoNARIKs.—It has often occurred to me that 
such information would form an agreeable and 
useful feature in bibliographical dictionaries, of 
biographical notices of persons recently deceased, of 
celebrity or notoriety enough to make such know- 
ledge desirable; provided such are known to 
exist, and are easily attainable. The artists’ names, 
both engravers and painters, should be recorded. 
It appears to me that such a practice, with an 
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yhabetical 


alpl list, would be available for many 
rary and artistic 


li purposes; besides assisting — 
if accompanied (where possible) with the names of 
the possessors of originals—the projectors of future 





po wrtrait exhibitions. 

This note will afford me also the oppor- 
tunity of equesti g of some correspondents of 
“N. 2 Q.” the name of the painter of a full- 
length of Benjamin West, apparently in his 
tudio, with his chef d@uvre, “ Death on the Pale 
Horse,” on his right hand, from which he seems 
to have just turned. His spectacles depend from 
the fingers of one hand. J. &. G. 


Carisbrooke, 

Wratnuer Fi rE.—On last St. Martin’s 
day, Noy. 11, the wind was in the south-south- 
west. A Huntingdonshire cottager said to me on 
that day: “ When the wind is in this quarter at 
Martinmas, it mainly to the same point 





keep 





right on to old Candlemas day (Feb. 14), and we 
shall have a mild winter up to then, and no snow 
to speak of.” Up to the day on which I write 
1is, Dec. 11, the words of the old man have held 
rood. CUTHBERT BEDE. 
Fiy-~ear Inscrrptrons.—I have a book, in 
black-] r, containing Magna Charta, and many 
subsequent statutes, unhappi ly without title “page, 
but with this ins cription for colophon : —* Im- 
presse in ciuitate London per Richardum Pynson 
Regis impres oré,” On the fly-leaf are the fol- 


lowing inscriptions :— 


“ A littile grounde well tilled, 
A litel h > well filled, 
| A litel wife well willed, 
Would make him live that weare halfe killed.” 
| “ Wordes are alluring winde; 
Wishes are vaine thoughtes; 
Ilope, decevinge humore, 
And love is a prettie moris dance. 
| Foure thinge to be much made of — 
A horse that will travel well, 
A hawke that will flie well, 
A servaunt that will waite well, 
And a knife that will cut well.” 


| Tuomas Q. Covcn. 
Bodmin. 
Davip Ilvume.—I am in possession of an auto- 
graph bond of David Hume the historian and 


philosopher. It is dated at Edinburgh, July 6, 
1776. He died in the month of August imme- 


diately following. The creditor is Margaret Irwine 
his servant, and the sum of one hundred and thirty 
pounds, which is stated to be owing her on account 
of her bygone wages, as at the preceding May 
term of Whitsunday. The iat contains the 


following uncommon provision : — 


| “And from my love and fervour to the said Margaret 
| Irwine, and on account of her long and faithful services, 








A 
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I also grant that neither I nor my heirs, executors, and 
assignees shall have it in our power to pay her up the 
said sum without her own consent, but shall keep it in our 
hands till she please to demand it, paying her the lawful 
interest thereof.” 

In the outset he designs himself simply ‘“ David 
Hume of St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh,” as 
the document is in his own handwriting. There 
are no witnesses, that, in such a case, not being 
required by the Scotch law. At the foot, imme- 
diately below his signature, there are five lines 
written and signed by him, but so thoroughly 

cancelled as to be illegibl e; and there is lastly as 
follows: 

“The foregoing clause of five lines was erazd and obli- 
terated by myself with the consent and at the 
the abovementioned Margaret Irwine.—David Hume,” 

The manuscript is small, but clean, neat, and 
distinct ; and there still adheres to the paper some 
of the sand used for drying the ink, which was 
the process before the introduction of blotting- 
leaf. The stamp is half-a-crown. 

The preceding may perhaps be thought suffi- 
ciently curious to merit inse rtion in “N. & Q.” 
The unusual provision which I have quote ed i 
characteristic of Mr. Hume’s benevolence of heart— 
a quality which even the most severe censurers of 
his writings and opinions have never denied him. 

G. 


Edinburgh. 


Anne, A Man’s Name.—There was a discus- 
sion, when the list of Middlesex voters was re- 
vised, about the admission as a voter of a person 
bearing the name of Anne. However, the vote 
was allowed on the assurance of the overseer that 
Anne Jansen Abrahams was a tailor, and hada 
wife and family. (See The Times, Oct. 6, 1868.) 

E. 8S. D. 


Cuartes Lams.—The following extract from 
Gunning’s Reminiscences of Cambridge, ii. 
1854, although the book from which it is derived 
has been published so many years, will be new, I 
apprehend, to many of the admirers of lia :— 

“Such a candidate appeared in the person of John 
Ellis, Esq., M.A., a Fellow of King’s College: he had 
been a travelling Bachelor, and was thrown by Buona- 
parte into a F rench prison, from which one of his letters 
to the University is dated. He was a man of gentle- 
manly manners, and a general favourite with all his 
quaintance. His opponent was Charles Isola, a teacher 
of Italian in this town. The father was generally be- 
loved, particularly by his pupils, who were very numer- 
ous. There was a great desire amongst the members of 
the University, particularly amongst those of his own 
College, to do something for his son, who was a man of 
inoffensive manners, and had not, I believe, an enemy in 
the world; but his shyness and reserve were ‘reat 
that it pained him to mix in society, 


40, 


ac- 


og 


The Charles Isola here mentioned was the father 
of Emma Isola, whose name has become familiar 
through the fact that she was adopted by Lamb. 

W. Carew Uaztrirr. 
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Prose AND Portry.—I have recently obtained 
from the surplus catalogue of a popular circulating 
library the nearly four-years-old number of a 
Review, wherein several religious, historical, com- 
mercial, and political works are carefully criti- 
cised, and appear to have been no less carefully 
studied by many readers; while its only poetical 
article—* Homer and his Translators ”’— discuss- 
ing the respective versions by Lord Derby, Mr. 
Gladstone, Dean Alford, Professor Arnold, Mr. 
Worsley, Mr. Spedding, and Mr. Wright, has 
been wholly pretermitted ; not one of its five-and- 
thirty pages being cut open, but aw aiting my paper- 
knife as virginally it came from the folder’s 
hand. A trivial circumstance this, but it is, as 
Shakespere says— 


as 


the grass, to know where sits the wind.” 


E. L. 8. 


“ Plucking 


Queries. 


BrantomE, WoLsEy, AND SHAKESPEARE.—IIas 
any one of Shakespeare’s commentators referred 
to a passage in the writings of that preux cheva- 
lier and lively historian, Pierre de Bourdeille, 
Abbé seculier de Brantéme, strikingly resem- 
blant to the famous speech of Wolsey after his 
fall: — 

“ O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king , he would not in n line age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies 

Shakespeare almost literally repeated the speech 
as given by the historian; the chief difference 
being that it was addressed, not to Cromwell, 
but to the lieutenant of the Tower, Kingston : — 

“And Master Kingston, this I 
served God as diligently as I -have 
would not have given me over in my grey hairs.’ 

Wolsey died at eight o'clock i 
November 29, 1530. Brantéme 
Writing of himself, he says: 

“ Possible, si j’eusse servi des princes estrangers aussy 
bien que les miens, et cherche l’aventure parmi eux, 
comme j'ai faict parmi les autres, je serois maintenant 
plus chargé de biens et dignités que ne suis de douleurs 
et d’années.” 

The concluding sentence has no prototype 
either in Wolsey or in Shakespeare; but it has so 
much point, that one cannot help giving it : — 


will say—had I but 
served the king, he 
in the morning of 
died in 1610. 


“ Patience! si ma Parque m’a ainsi filé, je la mandi 
s'il tient & mes princes, je les donne & tous diables, s‘ils 
n’y sont.” 

Henry VIII. was written, it is supposed, in 
1604. Brantéme wrote, after a fall from his horse, 
or rather a fall of his horse, had disabled him from 
active life: — 
cheval malheureux un jour en se 
renversa sur moy, me brisa et 


“Un meschant 
cabrant villainement, se 
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fracassa tous les reins, si que j'ai demeuré quatre ans 
dans le lict, estropié et perclus de mes membres sans me 
pouvoir remuer qu’avec toutes les douleurs et tourmens 
du monde, ou & me remettre un peu de ma santé, qui 
n’est telle encore ni sera jamais comme elle a esté, ny 
pour servir jamais ny roy ny prince, ny accomplir le 
moindre de mes desseins que j'avois auparavant pro- 
jettés. Ainsi l‘homme propose et Dieu dispose.” 


Brantéme lived quite near enough to Wolsey 
to have heard of his memorable words, On the 
other hand, the period when he wrote the passage 
I have quoted was nearer to the time when the 
play of Henry VIII. had recalled them to the 


notice of the public. Anyhow, Brantéme’s lamen- | 
tation, though far inferior in dignity and solem- | 


nity to Wolsey’s or Shakespeare's, has too strong 
a resemblance to allow us to believe that the 
writer had not one or the other in his mind. 


G. J. De Winpe. 


ABERDEEN.—(1) Would any of your Aberdeen 
correspondents oblige me with some information 
respecting the following :—What was the origin 
of the building known as the Castle which stands 
on the right-hand side of the top of the Gallow- 
gate, by whom was it built, for what purpose was 
it erected, who last resided in it, was it a place 
of defence, and were there gates attached to it? 
What is the meaning of the word Port-hill ap- 
plied to the piece of ground on the right of 
the Castle? for what purpose was it used in 
old times? There is also the Castle-hill near 
the harbour, on one part of which stands the bar- 
racks; on the other, opposite, there is, or was, an 
observatory. The hil has evidently been cut 
into two parts for the formation of the roadway 
running from the bottom of Justice Port to the 
quay. Was there ever a castle on the said hill, 
how long since, by whom was it built, and when 
removed ? 

(2) Also, about forty years ago a small volume 
of poetry was published in Aberdeen. It was, 
I believe, written by an old soldier who had served 
in the French war. If my memory serves me 
correctly, he (that is, the author) was a native of 
Buchan, in the county of Aberdeen. Any infor- 
mation respecting the author and his little work, 
and the name of the publisher if possible, will 
much oblige. 


(I quote from memory, and possibly may not be 
quite correct) were as follows :— 


“In Buchan I was born and bred, 

Of parents mean and poor, 

Who constantly inured me 
Hard labour to endure. 

I listed in a neighbouring fair 
A soger for to be, 

And with a transport ship 
I sailed o’er the sea 








To join my regiment, then abroad, 
All in my youthful bloom, 
We marched through showers of cannon-balls 
Up to Fort Bergen op Zoom.” 
W. M. 


Southampton. 


Attuston By Nisarp.—M. Nisard says of 
Persius — 

“ Tl a pris, un a un, les principaux axiomes de sa secte, 
et les a mis en vers, & peu prés comme ce fanatique de nos 
cinque codes qui s’était mis & rimer quatre ou cinque mille 
articles de législation.”"—Les Poétes latins de la Déca- 
dence, i. 297. Paris, 1867. 

Did the fanatic print his rhymes? If so, when 
and where P H. 


Anonrmovs, —I am anxious to know where I 
can see a copy of the following bock: Roome for 
a Messe of Knaves, 1610, 4to. The authorship 
seems to be unknown. A. B. G. 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE Mass or Sr. ANNE. — 
A fraternity of this name formerly existed in 
Faversham ; services connected with it were per- 
formed at the “ Morrow Mass Altar” in the parish 
church. I imagine it was the guild belonging to 
the town. May I ask if any of the readers of 
“N. &Q.” ever met with the name of a guild by 
this name elsewhere ? GerorGE Brpo, 

Brixton. 


Burtat Custom.— 

“Then, while the earth shall be cast upon the body by 
some standing by, the priest shall say."— The Order for 
the Burial of the Dead: Prayer-book. 

“The grave would then actually be filled.’’— Funerals 
and Funeral Arrangements, p.33. (Masters, 1851.) 

Allow me to inquire if any of your readers have 
witnessed a burial so performed? if so, where ? 
or know of any precedent for it ? W. H.S. 


Cos Hatt. —One of the towers of the outer 
wall of Lincoln Castle was called Cob’s Hall. 
There is a detached house in the market place at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey named Cob Hall. I have met 
with the designation elsewhere. What does it 
mean ? A. O. V. P. 


Coprrricnut oF Portraits.—I have seen ques- 
tions of copyright discussed in your columns. Can 
your correspondents tell in whom the right of 
reproducing portraits rests? If a man has taken 


—_" : te may he publish it without your per- 
The opening lines of the first poem in the book | ne gpl ea se ed 


mission, or in spite of your prohibition? It might 


| have been thought that common civility would be 


enough restraint on this class of tradesmen, but in 
all cases it is not so, and hence the occasion of this 
letter. P. D. H. 


Eorts AnD THeens, — In an article on “ Men 
and Gentlemen,” in a recent number of the Satur- 
day Review (Dec. 12), I find the following : — 

“There are only two orders of Englishmen, the Peer 


| and the Commoner; a Nobility, in the Continental sense 


bh oo 


ee bel bel oe ee 
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of the word, we never had. Whatever might be the 
fancies of heralds, there never was at any time in Eng- 
land the same barrier between class and class which in 
France distinguished the ‘ gentilhomme’ from the ‘ rotu- 
rier.” And for the cause of this, as of every other fact in 
our history, we must go back to the earliest time. When 
the hereditary nobility of the Eorls, in whatever that 
nobility consisted, gave way to the official nobility of the 
Thegns, the thing was done once, and for ever. The 
Ceorl had always the chance of becoming a Thegn, and 
he has kept it ever since.” 

What are the evidences of this broad distine- 
tion between eorl and thegn ? and when did the 
bureaucracy of the Saxons supersede their aristo- 
cracy? Looking at Earle’s Saxon Chronicles, I 
find the word eorl occurring at pp. 30, 38, in that 
part of the Laud MS. (4.p. 656) which was a 
monograph of Peterborough Abbey. Mr. Earle 
says in a note: “itis a strong anachronism, for 
there were no eorlas in England then. It was 
Danish, and camo in with the Danes.” The word 
“pegn” appears first to occur a.p. 465, and is 
rendered in the glossarial index minister regis. 
The words aldorman, ealdorman, Mr. Earle trans- 
lates “ chief of a shire,” “lord lieutenant.” If Mr. 
Earle is right—whichis, I suppose, unquestionable 
—the eorls must have given way to the thegns at 
some period after the Danish conquest of England: 
that is, supposing they did give way. But it is 
curious that the word earl remains, while thegn is 
obsolete. MAKROCHEIR. 


Liyearp’s “History oF Enetanp.”—In our 
library we have an edition of Lingard’s History 
of England, translated into French; and an ad- 
ditional volume, bearing for title : — 

“ Continuation de l’Histoire d’Angleterre du Dr. John 
Lingard, etc., par M. de Marles, etc. . . . Revue, corrigée 
avec le plus grand soin et publiée sous la direction du 
Dr. J. Lingard.” 

I should like to know if Dr. Lingard had any- 
thing to do with it. I hope not; for it is written 
in the worst possible taste, full of nasty spiteful 
insinuations against the English government and 


| written on the subject.* 


| some information on river and canal-locks. 


Will you kindly direct me to the best book on 
the inscriptions on bells? I fancy Mr. Hugo has 
QUIDAM,. 


Lock: Turnst1LE.—I am anxious to have 
The 
first name given was, I believe, that of “cistern” or 
“pound ” lock. It was,I fancy, somewhere about 
the year 1750 that the system of double gates 
was introduced, and the contrivance gave a great 
impulse to navigation. Yeomans, a predecessor 
of Smeaton, has, I believe, the credit of the in- 
vention. 

Previous to the system of double gates, turn- 
stiles were used, and the terms “turnstile” and 
“turnpike ” were subsequently adopted in reference 
to road traffic. The turnstiles are of very ancient 
date, previous even to the Conquest I believe; 
but I should be glad of any information on this 
matter, or a reference to any books bearing on the 
subject. “ Hic ET UBIQUE.” 


Mitton anpD Campriper.—Mr. David Masson 
in his very exhaustive Life of Milton, touches 


| very lightly upon that portion of the poet's uni- 


versity career in which he is said to have had 
some disagreement with his tutor Mr. Chappell, 
of Christ’s College, and which resulted, if not in 
the ignominious punishment suggested by an ob- 
scure passage in Aubrey’s MS., at least in his 
being sent down from the university, and chang- 
ing his tutor. What the poet’s offence was does 
not appear. If it had been any very serious breach 
of morality, doubtless his many enemies would 
have specified it. However, they seem to have 
contented themselves with vague hints and a sort 
of suppressio veri, the worst sort of falsehood. I 
met with a passage in a letter from Archbishop 
Bramhall (then Bishop of Derry) to his son, dated 


| Antwerp, May 1654, which appears ——- 


nation: so much so, indeed, that it ascribes by | 


implication the assassination of Paul, Emperor of 

Russia, to the instigation of Lord Wentworth, the 

British ambassador at St. Petersburg at that time. 

Can any of your readers say what, if any, con- 
nection Dr. Lingard had with the said volume ? 
S. W. E. 

Loca Names.— Will some correspondent 

favour me with the probable derivation of the 


following names of places P— Motcombe (some- | 


times Modecombe), Pogh-ridge (now written Bow- 
ridge). 
century documents in both cases. Frary occurs 
early in the fifteenth century as the name of a 
large field belonging to the rectorial farm, which 
still retains its name. I am not aware of any 
evidence that this was ever monastic property. 


The orthography is that of fourteenth | 


It is in the Rawdon Papers, edited by the Rev. E. 
Berwick (London, Nichols, 1819, 8vo, p. 109). 
Bramhall had been educated at Sidney College, 
Cambridge. He says: — 

“ That lying abusive book was written by Milton him- 
self, one who was sometimes Bishop Chappell’s pupil in 
Christ Church (he means college) in Cambridge, but 
turned away by him, as he well deserved to have been 
both-out of the university and out of the society of men. 
If Salmasius’s friends knew as much of him as I, they 
would make him go near to hang himself. But | desire 
not to wound the nation through his sides; yet I have 
written to him long since about it roundly. It seems he 
desires not to touch upon that subject.” 

Mr. Berwick, in a note which I suspect is 
Nichols’s, says this has been confuted, 7. e. the 


[* We cannot find any work by Mr. Hugo on bell in- 
scriptions. ‘The largest collections of them will probably 
be found in “N. & Q.” Consult the General Indexes of 
the First and Second Series under the word “ Inscrip- 
tions,” and that of the Third Series under “ Bell Inscrip- 
tions.”—Ep. } 
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story of Milton’s separation from Chappell. Has 
this notice of Bramhall’s been examined by any 
of the poet’s biographers? It is a very serious 
charge—more so than any I have seen—and per- 
haps some of your readers can clear up the point. 
UPpTonEnsISs. 

Serseants-at-Law. —I have nearly finished 
my Lives of the Serjeants, I would gladly know 
the birthplaces of the following: —Adair; Bar- 
nardiston; William Conyers; Sir John Darnal, 
Sen.; Sir John Darnal, Jun.; Davy; Sir Henry 
Finch; Sir William Fleetwood; Sir John Glan- 
vile; Hardres; Sir John Kelyng; Leeds; Sal- 
keld; Skinner; Sir George Strode; Thomas 
Strode; Thompson (temp. Car. II.); Tremaine ; 
Whitaker (/emp. Geo. IIL.) ; Willes; and Wynne. 

Any information respecting these serjeants will 
be gladly received. 

H. W. Woorrycu, Serjeant-at-Law. 

9, Petersham Terrace. 

SuHrpsviLpine.—In an interesting article in the 
December number of the Saint Paul's Magazine, 
entitled “Jean Baptiste Colbert,” (p. 350,) it is 
stated that — 

“ Towards the latter part of his administration a ship 
could be laid down, built, launched, rigged, and got ready 
for sea in halfa day. Wonderful as this statement is, it 
rests on indisputable evidence. In July 1679, a forty-gun 
frigate was actually built at Toulon in seven hours ; and 
about the same date, a galley carried the Marquis de 
Seignelay and a large official party from Marseilles to 
the Chateau d'If, within ten hours and a half from the 
time that the shipwrights commenced to build her, These, 
of course, were very exceptional cases, but they show 
what the ideal standard of perfection was—a standard to 
which the different controllers and superintendents were 
constantly urged to approach as near as possible on ordi- 
nary occasions. 

Where can the authority for this statement be 
seen? and can any parallel cases of such rapid 
work in shipbuilding be quoted? It savours some- 
what too much of a flattering report to Colbert 
that such was the result in so short a time. 

W.s- 

Srr Josnva Reynorps’s “Sr. Cecrrra.” — It 
appears by a letter written by the late Honourable 
R. B. Sheridan, dated August 1814, that this cele- 
brated picture of Sheridan’s first wife (Miss Linley) 
was then in the possession of Sir William Beechy, 
to make a copy of. This picture remained with 
Sir William Beechy till the year 1826 (many 
years after Sheridan’s death), and was then given 
up by him to the solicitor of Sheridan in satisfac- 
tion of a large debt. Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me whether the copy was ever 
finished by Sir W. Beechy, and what became of 
it, and in whose possession the original now is ? 

Srpney Belsty. 

Surron, Istz or Ery.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to any recently published history of this 
parish or the hundred in whit is situated ? 

L. X. 


Queries with Answers. 


MarriaGes, Brrtus AND Burtats, BAcHELORS 
AND Wipows.—Divers duties were laid thereupon 
by Act of Parliament, from May 1, 1695, to Aug. 1, 
1706. Query, where are the books relating to 
those duties to be seen ? Jaurs CoLEMAN, 

High Street, London, W.C. 

[For these duties our correspondent must consult the 
Public General Acts of 6 & 7 William III. cap. 6, entitled 
“For granting to His Majesty certain rates and duties 
upon marriages, births, and burials, and upon bachelors and 
widows, for the term of five years, for carrying on the war 
against France with vigour.” Also the Act of 7 and 8 
Willjam III. cap. 35, entitled “For the Inforcing the 
Laws which restrain marriages without licence or banns, 
and for the better registring marriages, births, and 
burials.” ] 


Common PRAYER-BOOK, 1552.—In the library 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Worcester 
is a copy of the following work :— 

“The Boke of common prayer and administracion of 
the sacramentes, and other rites and Ceremonies in the 
Churche of England. Wrygornie in officina Johannis 
Oswen. Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum. Anno 
1552.” 

In the colophon is the following : — 

“At Worceter in the hie strete by Jhon Oswen, 
Prynter, appoynted by the Kynges Maiestie, for the Prin- 
cipalitie of Wales, and Marches of the same.” 

Can any of your readers inform me of another 
copy of this book, as up to the present time, after 
some inquiry, I have not been able to hear of one ? 

Taomas Baxter, F.G.S., Librarian. 


[In the British Museum is an earlier edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer, printed at the same office in 
1549, 4to, by G. Oswen. ] 


THEOPHILUS OF BRESCIA. 

“Theophilus Brixiani: de Vita Solitaria et Civile: ad 
invictiss. Principem Guidonem Vbaldum Monferetrium 
Vrbini Ducem. Dialogus.” 

I have a thin volume under the above title, 
which has been, I think, originally a small folio, cut 
down from the upper edge. Beside the dialogue, as 
above, between “ Maurus eremita” and “ Pyrrhus 
eques” in Latin verse, it contains also one upon 
the life and death of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
together with three hymns on the solemnities of 
different saints. There is no title, but a few lines 
(introductory) addressed to the D. of Urbino, pre- 
ceded by a “ Carmen Erotimaticon.” It ends 
with this colophon : — 

“Impressit Brixie Bernardinus Misinta Papiensis, 
chaleographorum castigatiss, Hieronymo Donato Pretore 
eminentiss. Anno Theogonix M.cccc.xcvI.” 

J.A.G. 


Carisbrooke. 


[Theophile, or Theophilus, was a monk, and a com- 
poser of Latin poetry. He flourished towards the end 











4% §, IIT, Jan. 2,69.) 
of the fifteenth century, was born at Brescia, and be- 
longed to the Benedictine congregation of St. Justine. 





The date of his death is unknown. The fragment in th 
hands of J. A. G. would seem to be a portion of the first 
edition of Theophilus’s works scia, 14 hich i 
rare. Théophile has also been styled Philothée, a pseu- 


donym which however means much the same thi 

Toe AcApEemone. — Will any of your corre- 
ndents kindly tell me whether the Agapemone 

still exists, and if so, in what circumstances: or 

if it has come to an end, when and why 

latest information is from Chambers’s /xcyclo- 

pedia, 1858. J. Eke 
[The latest ac 


found in Wm. Hepworth Dixon’s Spiritual Wives, vol. i 


‘ 





sno 
sp 





fourth edition, 1868. Since the memorable judgment of 
the late Sir Jame l . 
Roberts,” the Agapemone case, the Abode of Love has 
become “fine by degrees and beautifully less,” and no 
doubt shortly will be scattered to the winds. His lord- 
ship, then Vice-Chancellor, laid it down, not perhap 


without reason, that it would be as proper for the Court 
to intrust its ward to a camp of gipsies as to the so-called 
a 90 


“ religious body” with Which he was then deal 


Anotp Hrrpat.—I have a black-letter volume 
printed in 1561, and labelled on the back “ Vir- 
tues of Herbs.” I hope my description of it may 
enable some one of your many readers to s pp 
me with the title-page, which is unfortunate 
wanting. It is a quarto herbal, and begins “Con- 
sideringe the greate goodnesse of almightye God, 

atour of heaven and earthe,” and ends th 
a « Tmprynt d at I sondo n in Pauleschurchyarde, at 
the Signe of the Swane, by Jhon Kynge. MDLXI.” 
There is no pagination. 

This volume was presented to a Dr. Sherwen 
by a Thos. (?) Caldecott, and the following some- 
what curious letter conveying the book is still 
yoscerved loose in its pages : — 

“My pear Doctor.—Thank you for your Letter. 
Till the middle of last week a succession of my Nephews, 
their wives and children, have filled my house an , fil led 
up my time dusiag the whole of the last vacati n. Of 
the Hamlet I had read in my paper, and thought so little 
of it, as not to take an opportunity that offered on a1 ainy 
day to see it. Payne is printing it, and I have seen a 
sheet or two. Its scanty pages are, as one must have 
conceived, inferior altogether to the work as it has grown 
after being a dozen years on the stage in the Author's 
lifetime, and encreased by nearly the half. It is still 
curious, as showing the progress (?) of improvement, and 
a great writer's first draft, and some of the lirections to 
the Players, I am told, are to us new. 

“ T have lit upon an old Herbal, which if not in your 
collection I shall request you to = to it. What are 
* lutike people?’ Index ad finem, p- 3 





. column 3. 
“ My sister Parker, on the mar’ge oh her son, is now 
become domiciled with me: left by her son and his bride, 
who spent their honeymoon with me. Yours I find are 
becoming z stationary at Enfield. 
* As soon as term is over, and I see whereabouts I am, 
I shall talk with Mr. Pecte, who was about to write to | 
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|} you, and hope that you and Mrs. Sherwen may have it 
in your power to come to Guilford. I beg my pects 
to Mrs. Sh : 
m, my dear D ] 


* THos. CALDECOTT. 





* Dr. 
Tuomas Q. Covcn. 

[This work is entitled “The Greate Herball, which 

th parfyte knowledge and understandinge of all 


r of Herbes, and theyr gracious vertues, whiche 

| hath ordeyned for our prosperous welfare and health, 

or they heale and cure all maner of disases and seke- 
nesses, that fall or mysfortune too all maner of creatures 
of Gop created, practysed by many experte and wyse 
maysters, as Auicenna, Pandecta, and more other, ete. 
Newlye corrected and diligently ouer In the year 


of our Lord God, m.ccce: vious editions 


I ° 
appeared in 1516, 1526, 1527, 1529, 15 


EvPnvism on Evpuemi One often meets 
with these words, used indiscriminately to denote 
an affected round-about mode of expression. 
Which is correct? I imagine the 
tl > more authe ntie, being, n ) doubt, derived from 
Euphues, for which see the introduction to Scott's 
Mona fe ry. So als 
other derivatives. I believe the latter form is a 
corruption. J... 0 





former to be 


0 euphuisti or ¢ uphe mastic 1 and 


Ihese words ought not to be used indiscriminately. 
Euphuism applies to the affected style of speech, of which 
Lyly’s Luphues (from which it takes its name) furnishes 
the best knownexample. Euphemism, on the other hand, 


is a figure by which a harsh or indelicate word or ex- 
| ion is softened. It is so used by Dean Milman in 
his Annals of St. Pdul's, p- 253, where, 


tain document by which Cardinal Pole condemned five 





peaking of a cer- 


persons to be burnt, he says(p.25) they are “ arraigned 
and made over to the secular arm, the euphemism for 
flames. This was the miserable 


satistaction 


consigning them to the 
subterfuge by which the Church enjoyed the 
of burning its enemies, and, as it was thought, eluded 


the defilement of their blood.” 


DictronaARY OF Merpravat Latry.—Is there 
any succinct and handy book of reference for 
finding the meaning of obsolete, technical, and 
dog-latin words which so often puzzle the pale- 
ographical student in wading through the ver- 
biage of medieval charters and other ancient 
legal writings, and for which our ordinary Latin 
dictionaries are utterly useless? I am convinced 
that there are others besides myself who would 
be grateful for such help, did they know where to 
obtain it. I mean some handy manual, either 
ancient or modern. And if it also gave a full list 
of abbreviated words, with their usual contracted 
forms, the utility of such a work would be thereby 
greatly enhanced. Ss. 

[Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street announced some 
time since such a dictionary as that inquired for, to be 
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based on the well-known work of Ducange, and produced 
in one octavo volume under the editorship of Dr. Smith— 


a sufficient guarantee for its value and accuracy. The 


work is still in progress. With respect to the contrac- 
tions in common use to which our correspondent refers, 
we advise him to procure a copy of a very useful little 
volume, of which a second edition was published in Paris 
in 1862— Dictionnaire des Abbréviations Latines et Fran- 
¢gaises usitées dans les Inscriptions lapidaires et métal- 
liques, les Manuscrits, et les Chartes du Moyen Age. Par 
L. Alph, Chassant } 


Replies. 
THE GREAT SNOW OF 1614-15. 
(4% 8. i. 583.) 

To redeem my promise, I now give such pas- 
sages from the Youlgreave registers as refer to th 
great snow of 1614-15, noticed by Lysons and 
others, Old Stow's account varies somewhat in 
dates and results :-— 

“ The 17th January, 1614 5, began a great frost with 
extreame snow, which continued until the 14th February, 
and albeit the violence of the frost and snow some dayes 
abated, yet it continued freezing and snowing much or 
little until the 7th March, whereby much cattel per- 
ished, as well old as young; and in some places, divers 
devised snowe ploughes to cleare the ground, and to fodder 
cattel; this snow was very dangerous to all travailers.” 

[ must add that Ido not vouch for the accuracy 
of the Latin portion, although I have taken great 
pains to ensure an exact transcript; but it is so 
thumb-worn, and is couched in such charmingly 
simple canine latinity that it is next door to an 
impossibility to guarantee a faithful copy. Oh 
that parsons and churchwardens throughout the 
kingdom could be induced to give similar jottings 
from the registers committed to their charge and 
intelligent safe-keeping ! Joun SLeIen. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


“TNIYEMS Nivosa, 1614, 
* Tloc anno vid’ 1614, aggerib’ niveis informis jacet 
terra: decimo quinto enim kalendas ffebru- 
nivis, arii incepit nix altissima que unqui au- 
dita erat intra omnifi hominii memoriam. 
Cooperuit terram in planitie per Vinam ad minimi, et de 
nivium massis, tumulis et aggerib’ turbine congestiv’, 


” (incredibile dictu), Adeo ut viatores Iter 
incredibile fecerunt supra Janua’, et parietes, et sepes, 
Gicte. tam equestri quam pedestri. . . . Multas 


adequavit valles ad magnam totius regionis admirationem 
ac timorem, Australis enim regni pars tam obruta erat 
quam hi montes Peccaji. Durabat quotidiano ningendi 
incremento per decem usque quo ad quartum 
Idas Martii, quo die dissolvitur paulatim 
deserescendo ad quintu’ kal’ Junii, eoque 
die in totu’ consumitur. 

“Damna ac mala hanc nivem sequentia. Sementem 
impedivit, ac distulit firma’ ad kal’ Aprilis; magnam 
fecit pabuli penuriam ob multitudinem ovium ; omnesque 
consumpsit carbones et Lignum. liter pauci‘admodum 
in casu erant suffocati vel in descensu submersi. 


Deere were 
incepit 


Mar. 12. 


“SIT DEO GLORIA. 

“ Th, Swetnam, pastor hujus ecclesia. 

“ A MEMORIALL OF ¥* GREAT SNOW. 
“ This yeare, 1614-5, Jany 16, began y® greatest snow 
Beginninge Which ever fell upon the earth within 
Jan i man’s memorye. It covered the earth 
upon 96 besa fyve quarters deepe upon y* playne. And 
ground. for heapes or driftes of snow, they were 
East, West, Very deep; so that passyngers both horse 
North, South, and foot, passed over yates, hedges and 
March 12. walles, 1t fell at 10 severall tymes, and the 
last was the greatest, to the greate admira- 
tion and feare of all the land ; for it came from 
the fowre parts of y* world, so that all countreyes were full, 
yea the South part as well as these mountaynes. It con- 
tinued by daily encreasing untill the 12% day of March 


Sabboth, 
End 28 Maii. 


| (without the sight of any earth, eyther uppon hilles or 


valleyes), uppon which daye (being y* Lorde’s day), itt 


| began to decreasse; and so by little and little consumed 


and wasted away, tyll y* 28 day of May, for then all the 
heapes or drifts of snow were consumed, except one uppon 
Kinder’s Scowt, which laye till Witson-week or after. 


“ TIynderances and Losses in this Peake-Country by the 
Snowe abovesayd. 

“1, It hyndered the seed tyme. A very cold spring. 
2. It consumed much fodder (multitude of sheep, cause of 
continuance of cold wether), 3. And many wanted 
fewell; otherwyse few were smoothered in the fall or 
drownded in the passage; in regard the floods of waiter 
were not great, though many. 


“ Ye name of our Lord be praysed. 


“ The spring was so cold and so late that much cattell 
was in very great daunger and some dyed. 

“ There fell also ten lesse snowes in Aprill, some a foote 
deep, some lesse, but none continued long. Uppon May- 


| daye, in the morning, insteed of fetching in flowers, the 


youthes brought in flakes of snowe, which lay above a 
foot deep uppon y® moores and mountaynes. All these 
aforesayd snowes vanished away and thoed (sic) with 
little or no rayne, 

“1615. A dry Summer. 

“ There was no rayne fell uppon the earth from the 25" 
day of March untill the 2¢ day of May, and there then 
was but one shower; after which there fell none tyll 
the 18 day of June, and then there fell another ; after 
that there fell none at all tyll the 4™ day of August, after 
which tyme there was sufficient rayne uppon the earth ; 
soe that the greattest part of this land, especially the South 
parts, was burn’t upp, both corne and hay. An ordinary 
summer-load of hay was at 24% and little or none to be 
gott for money. 

“ This part of ye Peake was very sore burn’t upp, onely 
Lankishyre and Cheshyre had rayne ynough all Sumer; 
and both corne and hay sufficient. 

“ There was very little rayne fell the last winter, but 
snowe onely.” 


“WINE AND WALNUTS” AND W. H. PYNE, 
THE ARTIST. 


(4 S. ii, 384, 522.) 


| Of this charming book of artistic and literar 
gossip, full of characteristic anecdotes of Fran 

| Hayman, Hogarth, Mortimer, Mrs. Cornelys, Row- 

| landson, Wilson, and a host of bygone celebrities, 
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the following 
W. Jerdan in 


“ Wine and Walnuts succeeded the Hermit in London 
(in the Literary Gazette), and speedily attained still 
greater popularity. Its fidelity in regard to facts and 
character, and its delectable ornamentation by the varied 
talent of Mr. Pyne, a charming artist and companion, 
almost unrivalled for stores of anecdote and curious 
felicity of remark, were quickly appreciated, and did 
much towards raising the character of the journal... . 
A great deal more acute remark than could be believed 
for so playful a design was consequently required, and I 
can assure all future readers of Wine and Walnuts, that 
they may depend as much upon the accuracy of its data 
as if it were the most serious ‘ dry-as-dust’ composition 
that ever antiquary penned. When the papers were 
finaliy collected and published in 2 vols. 8vo, at 14s., the 
sale was so considerable as to put above 2004 in his 
purse.” 

The first edition appeared in 1824; the second, 
also before me, came out in the following year, 
also in two volumes, and appears in pagination 
and all other respects to be a mere reprint of its 
predecessor. I had previously seen the incisive 
epigram on the book (which is given in Tavern 
Anecdotes, p. 239), but did not know their author, 
or whence they were taken by the editor of that 
little volume. 

W. H. Pyne is now almost forgotten as an 
artist, even in London; elsewhere he is entirely 
unknown, and “ picture-men,” in their utter ignor- 
ance of the history of native art, and with little 
enough aid from Pilkington or Bryan, recognise 
only his modern namesake. Book-men, however, 
know him by his work on The Costume of Great 
Britain, 4to, 1808; by his Microcosm, 2 vols. 
folio, 1806; by an edition of Le Clere’s Practical 
Geometry, in 8vo; by his Biographical Annals of 
Windsor Castle, Frogmore, Hampton Court, Ke n- 
sington Palace, St. James's, Buckingham House, 
and Carleton House, 4to, 1817,in which he was as- 
sisted by Wild, Cattermole, the Stephanoffs, &c 
Collectors, too, still seek for his clever series of 
etchings, “ Figures for Landscapes,” published for 
Ackermann's Repository of Arts, 8vo, 1812; and 
remember him as a contributor of two designs for 
the Social Day of his friend, Peter Coxe, Lond. 
1828, engraved (p. 85) by J. Scott and (p. 153) 
by E. Scriven respectively. 

Mr. Pyne also rendered eminent service to the 
cause of the Fine Arts by his conduct, from its 
commencement in Oct. 1823, till its discontinu- 
ance (?) in Oct. 1824, of — 

“The Somerset House Gazette, and Literary Museum ; 
or, Weekly Miscellany of Fine Arts, Antiquities, and 
Literary Chit-Chat. Edited by Ephraim Hardcastle,” &c, 
Lond. 2 vols. small 4to, 1824. 

Of these volumes, which form a valuable and 
most interesting repertory of artistic anecdote and 
contemporary criticism, W. Jerdan (Autobiography, | 
vol. iv. p. 66) expresses a high opinion, as being 
more especially the first journal “that ever broadly 


ayes have been recorded by 
is Autobiography : — 


; 
‘ 


| exposed and unintermittingly promoted the cause 
| of our native school.” 

A forcible tribute to the laborious accuracy of 
Mr. Pyne is paid by a writer in the Literary 
Gazette : 

“ The pains he bestowed in his anecdotical inquiries was 
extraordinary ; and every little accident and fact which 
he stated, if capable of confirmation, were as carefully 
investigated as if he had been composing natural his- 
tory. ‘This gave great value to his pictures of elder 
times, his biographic sketches, and touches of manners.” 

See also the Gentleman's Magazine, N. 8., vol. ii. 
p. 99. 

Mr. Pyne was the son of a respectable trades- 
man, and was born in London in 1770. He was 
one of the founders of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours in 1805. He resided at one time 
at 9, Nassau Street, Soho, and subsequently re- 
moved to Pickering Place, Paddington; where, 
after a long illness, he closed his career without, 
I am afraid, having attained the independence of 
means to which his talents and industry entitled 
him. Mr. Ottley, in his Supplement to Bryan's 
Dictionary (8vo0, 1866), places his death in 1845 ; 
the Fine Arts Almanack, in 1833. Both autho- 
rities are wrong: Mr. Pyne died on May 29, 1845, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Witriram Bates. 


Birmingham. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, ETC., IN HOLLAND. 
(4™ §S. ii. 488.) 


In the absence of more precise information, I 
think the following may serve as an answer to 
your correspondent of Calcutta. 

To the best of my recollection, births, marriages, 
and deaths were registered in the robing room of 
the church where the children were baptised, the 
marriages celebrated, or the burial services per- 
formed. Such registration was legal evidence till 
the end of last century, when, through the intro- 
duction of the Napoleon code, marriage was de- 
clared a civil contract, and the solemnisation of it 
transferred to the communal authority (gemeente- 
bestuur), at whose seat the births, marriages, and 
deaths are now booked by a registrar called officer 
of the civil state (officier van den burgerlijken stand). 
The marriage in the church is a pure religious 
ceremony, and has no legal existence. To com- 
plete this measure of severing of civil from reli- 
gious government, the records kept at the churches 
were ordered to be given up; they are now placed 
under the custody of the clerk of the district court 
(greffier der regtbank), of which there are three or 
four in each province. In the clerk's office are 
also to be found duplicates of the registrars’ books 
from all the communes forming the district, as 
well as decennial alphabetical lists for the civil 
state of each commune, so that in fact every infor- 
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mation concerning these matters can be obtained | spection and a satisfactory answer to this ing: airy much 


either at the registrar's office or at the court. As 
you may think, the clerical records are incomplete, 
irregular, and often so erroneous as to be of little 

for family reference. Indeed, I have seen 
many of them in Flanders, and I may say that 
some look more like private memoranda, note 
books, or scribbling diaries than like registers, 
Moreover, religious disturbances, wars, ignorance, 
and carelessness have been the cause of destruc- 
tion of a great many of these precious documents, 
I believe the inspection of the records to be en- 
tirely free, or should any fee be demanded, it must 
be very small indeed. "The archives of the com- 
munes (archiven kamer) often contain valuable 
deeds which might throw a great light on the kind 
of information E. C. B. wants to obtain. 

J. VAN DE VELDE. 
London, 


BISHOP PERCY AND HIS “ RELIQUES.” 
(4*" 8S. ii. 169, 205, 269, 286, 478, 514.) 


In a volume of MS. in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, handed to me by an old friend, a frequent 
contributor to the pages of “ N. & Q.,” and whose 
book, Annals of the Bodleian, must be well known 
to many readers of it, is the following letter from 
Percy when Bishop of Dromore, addressed to 
John Price, B.D., the Librarian at that time. It 
will, I think, interest Mr. Payne Courier and 
other antiquaries; but whether the portrait of 
the distinguished Dean inquired for is still there, 
I cannot say—him of whom Pope wrote : 


“ O thou, whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver. 
Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair.” 


Tt is as follows: — 


“ Dromore (Ireland), Noy. 23, 1801. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have always found you so oie to 
oblige me that I am tempted to request the following 
favour. I have lately procured a picture said to be of 
Dean Swift, but am desirous of ascertaining if it be ge- 
nuine. Now, I well remember that in the picture gallery 
at Oxford there is a portrait of him, which I have under- 
stood was a present from himself, given about the latter 
end of Queen Anne’s reign; and I wish to know if it re- 
presents him in a wig or his own hair; if the latter, it 
would enable me to judge of mine, which represents him 
in his own hair when he was a young student of Dublin 
College, and therein his hair is of a light colour. There 
is a picture of him in the Deanery House of St. Patrick’s 
in Dublin, but drawn late in life, when his eye-brows are 
of a dark colour, 1 should be glad to know, supposing no 
more of his hair is seen in your picture but his eye-brows, 
of what colour they are ; and as we know old pictures in 





| oblige, dear sir your very faithful obliged servai 
“ THo. Saeed RE. 
“P,S.—It will give me great pleasure to hear that you 


enjoy good health, and what is passing at Oxford, espe- 


cially in the literary world.” 

I should like to know how a volume of MS. 
letters from Malone to Percy came into the posses- 
sion of the Bodleian Library, for the descendants of 
the bishop preserve with the greatest care all his 
papers. Mr. Price, from a reference to the Orford 
Calendar, seems to have held the office of Librarian 
for the long period of forty-five years. It would 
also seem to be a post favourable to and promotive 
of longevity, for but three Oxonians have held it 
for a period of one hundred and thirteen years; 
namely :— 

1747. Humphrey Owen, B.D., fellow, after- 
wards principal of Jesus, D.D. 

1768, John Price, B.D., Jesus, afterwards of 
Trinity. 

1813. Bulkeley Bandinel, M. A., 
New College, D.D. 

Dr. Bandinel died in 1860. He was also rector 
of Haughton-le-Skerne, near Darlington, to which 
living he had been appointed in 1822 by William 
Van Mildert, Bishop of Durham. His valuable 
services to literature can never be forgotten. He 
edited, as will be remembered, in conjunction with 
Cayley and Sir Henry Ellis, Dugdale’s Monasticon 


late fellow of 


| Anglicanum, 


oil grow darker, whether there may not be some appear- | 


ance that his hair when young was not very dark, &c. 


“ Excuse all this trouble, and you will by a minute in- 


Since writing the above, I have found among 
my papers a letter to me from the Rev. George 
Bellett, M.A., Vicar of St. Leonard's, Bridgenorth, 
and send an extract from it as an illustration of 
the paragraph quoted by Curusert Bene from 
The Grocer, “ N, & Q.” (4 S. ii. 479) :— 

“T believe that this house (i.e. Percy’s birth-place) 
was the one which was built by G. Foster or Forester 
(private secretary to Bishop Bonner), and called Foster’s 
folly.” 

“William Baxter, the antiquary, has the following 
passage ( Authoris Vita) :— 

“* Proavus meus Richardus de isto matrimonio suscep- 
tus, uxorem habuit Annam Richardi dicti Forestarii filiam : 
qui quidem Richardus filius erat natu minor prenobilis 
familie Forestariorum, et famoso Episcopo Bonnero a- 
Secretis. Hic Suttanum Madoci* incolebat et ecregias 
wdes posuit in urbicula dicta Brugget sive ad Pontem, 
vel hodie dictas Forestarii Dementiam.’ 

“T had supposed that this house of Foster’s was de- 
stroyed when the town was set on fire in the civil wars ; t 
but there is a quaint inscription in the hall of the birth- 
place of Bishop Percy, which inclines me to conclude 
that this was the very building of Bishop Bonner’s secre- 
tary, and which being situated in a low part of the town, 





* Suttanum Madoci is, [ suppose, Sutton Maddock, in 
the county of Salop. 

+ Brugge. Bridgenorth was anciently called Brugia, 
Brug, Bruges. It derives its name from a bridge built by 
the Saxons over the Severn, Brug-North, whence Bridge- 
north. 

t i.e. in 1646. 
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escaped the fire which destroyed most of the houses in 
the upper part. The inscription is as follows :— 

«“ * Except the Lord spv1Lp the owss the labovrers there- 
of evail nothing. Erected by R. Fors % 1580.’ 

“ Richard was the Christian name of Bishop Bonner’s 
secretary, and the initial 2 in this inscription answers to 
it For was the first syllable of his surname, and the 
* may stand for the second syllable star or ster, and so 
quaintly represent Forster.” 

It is plain from many examples that might be 
cited, that people in former ages were not so par- 
ticular in regard to the orthography of surnames 
as at the present day. In the above instance we 
have four variations of the same name, viz., 
Forester, Foster, Forster, and Forstar. In that of 
the celebrated composer of Church music, William 
Bird (1575 to 1623), the name is written Bird, 
Byrd, Burd, and Byrde. Tocome to more modern 
times, Percy’s name is found as Pearcy, Peircy, 
Piercy, and Perey; and parenthetically let me 
observe here, that this village is often called 

Solton Piercy. But there are no less than twenty- 
six variations of the name Jorvaulx, a lovely 
ruined abbey on the banks of the Yore in Wens- 
leydale, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. It is, 
I imagine, primarily Yorevadle, from its situation 
in the vale of the Yore. OXONIENSIS, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


“Music oF THE Spneres” (4S. ii. 561.)— 
“The music of the spheres,” and “ The harmony 
of the spheres,” are ideas derived from the Greek 
writers on music of the school of Pythagoras. 

While the Aristoxenians and practical musi- 
cians relied solely upon the judgment of the ea 
as to whether certain intervals in music were 
consonant or dissonant, the Pythagoreans, or 
mathematical musicians, pronounced upon them 
according to the justness of their proportions, 
when measured against the whole string upon the 
monochord (xavév.) 

As music included every science or art over 
which the Muses presided, astronomy came within 
its definition, and the Pythagoreans derive from it 
one of their arguments against judging solely by 
the ear. ; sii 

“Music,” said they, “ must be perpetual in the spheres, 
because uniform rapidity of motion and perfect propor- 
tion are observed in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and yet our senses are too dull to hear it; there- 
fore the ear is, at best, but an imperfect guide.” 

The idea of this heavenly harmony was too 
happy to be lost upon the early Christians of the 
Western church. They derived their whole sys- 
tem of music—their knowledge of harmony, their 
notation (whether by accents or by letters of the 
alphabet), and all their scales (some of which 
have been carelessly attributed to Pope Gregory), 
from the Greeks. Whenever the praise of music 


was the theme, the staple commencement was of 
this celestial harmony :— 

“Nam ect ipse mundus quadam harmonia sonorum 
fertur esse compositus, et celum ipsum sub harmonie 
modulatione revolvitur,” says Isidore. 


Numberless quotations to the same purport 

might be adduced, but, skipping over many cen- 
turies, we take one, for England, from the early 
comedy of Lingua :— 
By the same token, the first tune the 
planets played, I remember, Venus, the treble, ran sweet 
division upon Saturn, the base, The first tune they 
played was Sellenger’s Round, in memory whereof, ever 
since it hath been called The Beginn ng of the World. 

* Common Sense. How comes it we hear it not now ? 

“* Memory. Our ears are so well acquainted with the 
sound, that we never mark it,” 


** Anamnestes. 





Wa. CHAPPELL. 
A TraAGEpy or Lemrerre (4 S. ii. 607.) — 
La Correspondance littéraire, . . . par le baron de 
Grimm—Premiére partie, tome cinquiéme. Paris, 
1813, p. 159-161; Mars-1766,—gives some inte- 
resting details on the ry Ey of the tragedy 
of Barneveld, alluded to by Mr. H. Trepeman. 
The witty and sagacious analyst maintains that 
the prohibition was the consequence of “‘scrupules 
suscités par l’ambassadeur de Hollande.” If of 
any use to your correspondent, I shall be only too 
happy to forward him a faithful and correct copy 
of Grimm’s observations on the subject. 
Ap. D. F. 
Otp Batriap: “ Kine Artuvr,” etc. (4% S. ii. 
237.) — Though so many variations of this ballad 
have been offered, I venture to hope that the fol- 
lowing may find admission in “N. & Q.,” because 
it differs essentially from the usual versions: — 
“ When Arthur first at court began 
To wear long hanging sleeves, 
He entertained three serving men, 
And all the three were thieves. 
“ The first he was an Irishman, 
The second was a Scot, 
The third he was a Welshman, 
But all were knaves I wot. 
“ The Irishman loved usquebaugh, 
The Scot loved ale called Blue-cap, 
The Welshman he loved toasted cheese, 
And made his mouth like a mouse-trap. 
“ Usquebaugh burnt the Irishman, 
The Scot was drowned in ale, 
And the Welshman had like to be choked by a mouse, 
But pulled her out by the tail!” 
I heard this sung to a lively tune by a Londoner 
more than fifty years ago, and have never heard 
it since nor ever seen it in print. F. C. H. 


“Spanish ARMADA ” ii. 510.) — The 
ballad Mr. B. W. Butter remembers hearing 
when a child was no old ballad, handed down 
from Queen Elizabeth’s days, but a modern song 
written by John O'Keefe and set to music by 
Dr. Arnold, The words are sad stuff. Mr. 
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Butter will find them in Sea Songs and Ballads, 
by Dibdin and others (Bell & Daldy, 1863, p. 214.) 
JAYDEE. 


Tue Cuckoo (4" §. ii. 555.)—I send you some 
lines on the cuckvo’s song, with which I am fami- 
liar, as they go a step farther than any others 
that I have met with: — 


“The cuckoo in May 
He singeth gay ; 
The cuckoo in June 
Will change his tune ; 
The cuckoo in July 
Away will fly ; 
If be stay till August, 
Then go he must ; 
For a cuckoo in September 
No one can remember.” 
F. C. H. 
Gitt-EpGED Paper (4S, ii. 440.)—The will 
of “ Raphe Lovell of Richmond allis West Shyne,” 
dated June 1588, is written on gilt-edged foolscap 
paper. It may be seen at Doctors’ Commons. . 
J.C.C. 8. 


Critics’ Famriy Likeness (4 S§, ii, 532.)— | 


The following stanza, in one of Moore’s poems, is 
perhaps that to which R. S. P. refers, though the 
allusion is to patrons and nov critics : — 
“In the woods of the North there are insects that prey 
On the brain of the elk till his very last sigh ; 
But Genius, thy patrons, more cruel than they, 
First feed on thy brains, and then leave thee to die.” 
MISPRONUNCIATION oF Names (4" §, ii, 116.) 
An amusing instance of the mispronunciation of 
names is given in Froude (History of England, ii. 
109), where we are told in the foot-note that 
Frescobaldi, the Florentine banker, who had an 
establishment in London, “ was known among the 
English of the day as Master Friskyball.” 
A, SWEETING. 
Amcotts. 


PassaGe in Tennyson (4 §S. ii. 510.) —There 
is a passage in a far greater poet than any now 
living, where the accent has to be laid on the 
second syllable in “ spiritual,” which has always 
worried me. It is in Byron’s Childe Harold, 
canto iv. stanza cxxy. 

“ And circumstance, that unspiritual god 

And miscreator, makes and helps along 

Our coming evils, with a crutch-like rod, 

Whose touch turns hope to dust—the dust we all have 


trod.” 
L. M. M. R. 
“Dovsr 1s Dervit-norn” (4" S. ii. 582.)— 


“You say, but with no touch of scorn, 
Sweet-hearted, you, whose light-blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies, 
You tell me, doubt is devil-born,” 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, poem xcv, stanza 1. 


Marearet Gatry. 


| Sonprr Queries (4" S, ii. 562.) —I believe 
| the following rectification of the two quotations 
under No. 4 of F. M. 8. will be found correct : — 
“(1) Dum vivimus, vivamus, post mortem nulla volup- 
tas: sed Ah! miseri ducunt in bonis dies suos, et in puncto 
ad inferna descendunt.”—Job xxi. 13. 
“ (2) Dominus pars hereditatis mei et culicis mei.”—Ps. 


xv., Heb, xvi. 5, 
F, C. H. 


CHILpREN’s Booxs (4S. ii. 73.) —In answer 
to Mr. Grorce MarsHALL’s inquiry upon the 
subject of children’s books, I find from a cutting 
in my possession, that at the sale of Mr. George 
Smith’s books (of Russell Square) the Curiosities 
of the Tower of London (1741) sold for 32. 11s. 

ENELORAC. 

Exempt (4"§. i. 267.)—S. P. V. asks amongst 
other questions, what was a sub-brigadier or 
exempt. ‘ Exempt” in military affairs means a 
Life Guardsman freed or excused from doing his 
duty. In France, it is an officer in the Guards 
who commands in the absence of the captain.— 
Dyche's Dictionary. ENELORAC. 





“ A Mrpscmmer-Nieut’s Dream” (4 S. ii. 
558.)—Probably your welcome Australian corre- 
spondent has not seen Mr. Samuel Phelps in the 
part of Bottom. If he had so seen this intelli- 
gent actor, he would have remembered how cle- 
| verly he kept his audience informed of the fact 
that Bottom and the ass were of one confused 
substance after the former's translation. Mr. Ni- 
cholson suggests, that the vain weaver probably 
felt for the tips of his Midas ears. This was one 
of Mr. Phelps’s most clever bits of by-play in this 
character. I saw him act the part at Sadler's 
| Wells Theatre about ten years ago, and I well 
remember the points which he made in the second 
scene of the fourth act. The dubious confusion 
and vacant effort of memory with which Bottom 
felt in the air for the long nose and ears that but 
lately adorned his asinine head, were most artis- 
tically expressed, and, as the fingers slowly wan- 
dered in the vacuum where only recently a huge 
hairy visage existed, they seemed to be tracing 
the dim recollection of a puzzling dream. Words 
were not wanted. Epwarp J. Woop. 


THe NAME or Greie or Gree (4 §. ii. 
466, 544.)—TRretAne, in his note under this head- 
ing, in mentioning that the surname Cragoe or 
Cregoe is found in Cornwall, omits to notice the 
fact that the name of Grigg is also not uncommon 
in that county. It is borne by a family of respect- 
able yeoman rank in the neighbourhood of Looe. 
There was also a gentle family of the name of 
Gregor existing in the county, which became 
extinct in 1825. Lysons mentions the occurrence 
of the name as early as Edward III. The family 
was resident in Truro about the middle of the 
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seventeenth century. William Gregor was mayor 
of that town in 1677, about which time the family | 
acquired Trewarthenick, and settled there. Francis 
Gregor of T. was sheriff in 1788, and was re- 
turned knight for the shire, after a severe contest, 
in 1790. ‘These notes may be of interest to Mr. 
Robert Greg of Norcliff, Handforth. 
Joun MAc Lean. 
Hammersmith. 


“GRAMMACHREE Motty” (4*%S 
Dexter wishes to find this old song in any col- 
lection, he should refer to the index for— 

* As down on Banna’s banks I strayed,” 
that being its first line, as well as, frequently, the 
title under which it is printed. In the 
Songster, ii. 364, the authorship of the words is 
ascribed to Ogle. Ifa detached copy be required, 
it may be found in print, with the music, in Bond 
Street, and probably elsewhere. 
Witr1Am CHAPPELL. 

Dexter asks “ where may a copy of the wor ‘ds 
of the old song ‘Grammachree Moll ly ” be found ?’ 
It was published in the Ladies’ Magazine, marked 
No. 35, and appears to a been pub lished about 





1785-92, both words and music. In that work 
there are many songs, ke. .y by Mr. Handel, Henry 
Purcell, and other eminent composers of that 
I have had some of them by me nearly seventy 
years, and find few modern songs better. 
Joun MacCane. 
Wakefield. 


“DeratH ON THE Pate Horse” (4S. ii. 541.) 
Will Mr. Jonny Burton kindly give his authority 
for ascribing the above pamphlet to William Carey, 
or else why he signed it “J. G.,’ 
sumed to be John Galt, because about that time 
Galt, I believe, was intimate with West? Unless 
these initials can be explained, I shall much doubt 
that it is correct to attribute the pamphlet to 
Carey. RALPH THOMAS, 


Mopern Lartinity (4% §S. ii. 487.) — Mr. 
Prowetrt should have made sure of his criticism 
before he found fault with the learned author of 
Responsio Anglicana Literis Apostolicis Pape Pii 
IX., who was not very likely to be so easily caught 
tripping in company with “authors infime Latini- 
tatis.” How far the use of the dative after re- 
sponsio falls short of the “ Ciceronian standard,” 
your readers may judge from the following pas- 
sage : — 

“Est etiam gradatio quedam, et conversio, et verborum 
declinatio . . . . et imago, et sibi ipsi re sponsio, et immu- 


tatio, et ordo, et relatio, et digressio, et circumscriptio.”— 
Cie. de Or, 3, 54, 207. 
Crt. 


Frower Bapers (4 §. ii. 402, 479, 545.) — 
The standing figure on this pana. Page sestertius 
is shown to represent the emperor by the hasta | 


ii. 561.)—If 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and parazonium which he is holding—the first in 
his ight hand, the other in his left, resting it on 
his knee. 

This coin is the most interesting of all those 
relating to the conquest of Judea, from its having 
| been minted in the very year of the destruction of 


| Jerusalem ; viz. when “Vespasian was consul for 


the third time, in the year of our Lord 71. The 
captive Jew who appears on some other sestertii 


| of this reign and the next is thought to represent 


Universal | 


the obdurate Simon who was the chief actor in 

that memorable siege.—Vide Akerman’s Numis- 

matic Illustrations of the New Testament, pp. 20-25. 
J. H. M. 


Seats (4* S. ii. 535.)—The following work on 
this subject is a very valuable one :— 

“ The Great Seals of England from Edward the Con- 
fessor to William IV., with thirty -eight fine engravings, 
by Collas, in imitation of bas-relief.” Folio. 1837. 

There is a copy of this in Messrs. Lincoln and 
Son’s catalogue of numismatic and archeological 
books, priced at 1/. 1s, J. H. M. 


A Burns Query (4 S. ii. 581.) — Alexander 
Geddes, LL.D., never became a bishop. So far 
from it, he died a suspended priest, in Lon- 
don, February 26, 1802. LBurns’s letter, dated 
Ellisland, near Dumfries, February 3, 1789, was 


addressed to Bishop John Gedde s. who was ap- 


| pointed Bishop of Morocco in partibus, and con- 


| secrated at Madrid, November 30, 1780. 


’ which I pre- 





| the following day. 


He was 
made coadjutor to Dr. George Hay, the Vicar 
Apostolic of the Lowland District of Scotland, 
and died February 11, 1799, having on account of 
his infirmities been superse ded by Bishop Alex- 
ander Cameron in 1798. F. C. H. 


Danret Rogers (4 S. ii. 563.) — Daniel 
Rogers was the eldest son of John Rogers, the 
Marian protomartyr, and was undoubtedly born 
at Wittenberg about 1538. He came to England 
with his family in 1548, and was naturalised with 
them, by special act of parliament, in 1552. After 
his father’s death he returned to W ittenberg and 
studied for some time under Melancthon, but 
came back to England early in Elizabeth’s reign, 
and completed his education at Oxford, where he 
took his degrees as early as August, 1561. He 
subsequently married the daughter of Nicasius 
Yetswiert, clerk of the signet and the queen’s 
French secretary, who is said to have introduced 
him at court, where he became a a great favourite, 
and was entrusted with many confidential and 
important missions abroad. At his death he was, 
and had been for some time, one of the clerks of 
the privy council. His will was dated on the 10th 
of February, 1590-1, and proved, according to the 
record in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, on 
A more particular account 
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of him may be found in Chester's Life of John 
Rogers, pp. 259-271. 

He was the man so ruthlessly pilloried by Mr. 
Motley in his History of the United Netherlands, 
who holds him up to ridicule in his account of 
the negotiations concerning the “ Bourborough 
Treaty; while the facts are, that he never had 
any connection with it, and was actually at that 
scam 7 period attending to his official duties at 

ome. Mr. Motley unpardonably confounded him 


with his younger brother John. J.L. C. 


Coat, A NAME For THE Dress or Woman 
(4 S, ii. 486.)—In the inventory of utensils and 
furniture of Milford Church, Suffolk, made in the 
year 1529, occurs the following entry : — 

“COATS BELONGING TO OUR LADY. 

“ A coat for the good days, of cloth of tissue bordered 
with white; and for her Son another of the same. 

“ A coat of crimson velvet, and another for her Son. 

“ A coat of white damask bordered with green velvet. 

“ A vestment of green satin,” &c. 

P, E. Masry. 


Petticoat is the well-known name for the lower 
part of alady’s dress ; and small clothes for that of 
a gentleman. A Scotch lassie, when wading a 
burn, kilts her coats; and when she is employed 
on the hurst rigg, she breeches them. 

Rusticts. 

ARMORIAL INst@NnTAS OF ILLUsTRIOUs Byzan- 
TINE Famittres (4 S., ii. 525.) — “ Argyros, or a 
cross azure between four mullets of the first.” 

Should not first here be last? A mullet or on 
a field of the same, would not only be metal upon 
metal with a vengeance, but the mullet and the 
field could not be distinguished or separated, in 
fact could not be represented. 

Grorce Vere Irvine. 


“Sr. Mrowaent aNnD Hanerpasnery” (34 8. 
xi. 418, 490.)—My original query as to the mean- 
ing of certain lines in the “ Romans of Partenay ” 
was so ably answered by Mr. Sxear, that it is 
not my intention to reopen that question here. 


| 
wise as it might endure and be meinteyned. And yet 


kepe sum forto departe for the loue of God, the whiche 
may helpe her forto haue clothinge in that other worlde, 
&e.” (p. 67.) 

From another story in the same book, one might 
gather a different meaning for the robe of Mr. 
Campion’s wall-painting. A lady, tempted to 
adultery, falls into a trance, in which she sees the 
pit of hell. 

“ And after she thought that she saw the ymage of oure 
ladi holdinge in her honde a cote and a smocke, and saide 
to her, ‘ This cote and smocke shall kepe the from fallynge 
into that welle of fire, notwithstondinge thou hast defouled 
myn hous.” (p. 48.) 

Afterwards this is explained— 

* And that oure ladi wolde haue you saued for a cote 
and a smocke that ye gaue to too pore women in the 
worshipe of Ged and her, the whiche as the croys hathe 
saued you, that is to saye, the almesse dede that ye dede 
hathe kepte you from fallynge in the fyre of helle.” 
(p- 50.) 


At p. 65 of the same book, we find St. Michel 


and the Devil weighing a female soul in the 


balance. The Devil exclaims: “ Seint Michel, 
this woman had tenne diuerse gowns and as mani 
cotes,” &c.; and he heaps these into the balance 
with her evil deeds, and weighs it down on that 
side. Afterwards he dips these garments into the 


| fire of hell, and dresses the unhappy owner therein, 


before he casts her into the pit. 

It is somewhat curious (though of course tend- 
ing to prove nothing whatever) that St. Michael 
appears in the compartment above the resurrec- 
tion-scene of the Plumpton church frescos. 

Joun Appts, Jun. 


Rossint's Funerat (48, ii. 562.)—I can give 


| Mr. Westsrook all the information he requests. 


But a note or two on hand may be introduced as | 
appendix under the above title better than in any 


other way. 

In the volume of the Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections for 1868, the Rev. C. Heathcote Campion 
describes certain mural paintings discovered in 
Plumpton church. One of these is a resurrection 
scene, in which an angel is holding up a garment 
before the eyes of those arising. Me. Campion 
concludes this to be the coat without seam, the 
emblem of the Passion; but he mentions cursorily 
that in some old documents the angels are repre- 


sented as furnishing resurrection robes to the dead. | 


Apropos of this latter notion, I quote a passage 
from the “ Knight of La Tour Landry” (E.£.T.S.) 


- . «+» but a good woman shulde arraie her 


after her husbondes presaunce and hers, and in suche basses. 


‘ 


I extract the following from the musical article of 
the French paper Z’International (published in 
London), of November 29-30 last : — 


“ The service took place in the Church of La Trinité, 
and was opened by the descriptive chorus of the ‘ Thick 
Darkness’ (Les Ténébres) from Rossini’s opera of Moise, 
played as a voluntary on the grand organ, after which 
came in order the following : — 

1. “Introit,” from the Requiem—Jomelli. 

2. “ Dies Ire,” adapted to No. 1 of the Stabat Mater— 
Rossini. 

3. “ Liber Scriptus,” adapted to the “ Quis est homo” 
of the Stabat (Mesdames A. Patti and Alboni)—Rossini. 

1. “ Pro peccatis,” from the Stabat (sung by M. Faure) 
— Rossini. 

5, “ Lachrymosa,” from the Requiem—Mozart. 

6. “ Vidit suum,” from the Stabat (sung by Madlile. 
Nilsson) —Pergolesi. 

7. “ Pie Jesu” (adapted to the Quartett “ Quando 
corpus,” from the Stabat)—Rossini. 

8. “ Agnus Dei” (adapted to the Prayer from Moise)— 
Rossini. 

“ All the above were accompanied by the organ alone, 
excepting the Prayer from Moise, which had an addi- 
tional accompaniment of six harps and eight double- 
The singers were—-Mesdames A. Patti, Alboni, 
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Bloch, Krauss, Grossi, and Nilsson ; and Messrs. Gardoni, | 


Tamburini, sen., Faure, Nicolini, Agnesi, Belval, Bon- 
nehée, and Caron, with a chorus of three hundred voices. 
Lastly, Beethoven’s Funeral March was played by a mili- 
tary band at the end of the service.” 
RossINoPHILvs. 

British Trraps (4° §, ii. 583.)—The triad 
referred to by Mr. PENGELLY is the sixty-seventh 
of the Historical Triads of Britain, and, according 
to Probert's translation, in his Ancient Laws of 
Cambria, is as follows: — 


“ Triad LXV 1II.—The three primary islands attached 
to the Isle of Britain—Orkney, Man, and Wight. At 
a subsequent period the sea broke through the land, and 
Anglesea became an island ; and in a similar manner the 
Orkney Isle was broken, and many islands were formed 
in consequence, and other parts of Scotland and Cambria 
became islands,” 


In the preface to the 7riads of the Isle of Bri- | 


tain, Probert tells us that — 


“These triads were not all composed by one man, or 
set of men, in one age. They were formed at various 
times to record important facts as they arose in the his- 
tory of the Britons; and they occasionally refer to cir- 
cumstances and events beyond the reach of history. 
Unfortunately, they are deficient in dates; and, conse- 
quently, their value is considerably lessened by that 
omission. There are occasionally interpolations in the 
text, but these interpolations are allowed by good judges 
to be as old as the twelfth century of the Christian era.” 


, Probert adds : — 


“ At the end of the triads is the following note :— 
‘ These triads were transcribed from the MS. of Caradog 
of Nant Garvan, and from the MS. of Jeuan Brechva, by 
me Thomas Jones of Tregaron, 1601.’ From a note in 
page 57 of the Archeology of Wales (vol. iii.), we are 
informed that the MS. so transcribed was in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. T. Walters of Llandocha, Glamorgan- 
shire, in the year 1801, Indeed, there are various copies 


of these triads in the principality, differing from each | 


other in age, orthography, and some other things.” 
E, C. Harrnerton, 

Stonerne Cross (4" S, ii. 582.)—Bishop Earle, 
in his Microcosmographie (1628), characterises 
his “antiquary ” (No. 7) thus: — 

“ Hee will goe you forty miles to see a saint’s well or 
ruin’d abbey: and if there be but a crosse or stone foot- 
stoole in the way, hee’l be considering it so long, till he 
forget his iourney.” 

Does this remark refer to, or explain, Sr. 
Swituins’ query? Anyhow it proves that, in 
the bishop’s day, crosses were then regarded as of 
great antiquity, and that they were then keenly 
eyed by antiquaries. » eT 

Antmate (4" §, ii. 560.) — The word “ ani- 


Ty . ~ . | 
mate,” derived from the Greek &veuos, and Latin | 
“animus,” is applied to all things having life or | 


soul, whether animal or vegetable, as shown by 
the following passage from “Ray on the Crea- 
tion” quoted by Richardson) — 

“ Animate bodies are either such as are endued with a 
vegetative soul, as plants; or a sensitive soul, as the 
bodies of animals, birds, beasts, fishes, and insects; or a 
rational soul, as the body of man.” 


I understand the word “animate” to be ap- 
plicable to any body having life wholly and en- 
tirely in itself, but not to any particular member 
or adjunct of such body, which being merely part 
of one whole animated structure has no life in 
itself apart from the body to which it belongs. 

On the same principle a tree is animate, but a 
blade of grass which derives its sustenance from 
the root of the plant is not, though the whole 
plant or root is animate. R. F. W. S. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Life and Labours in Art and Archeology of George 
| Petrie, LL.D. M.R.ILA., &c. By William Stokes, 
M.D., D.C.L. &c. (Longmans.) 


George Petrie was one of those who recognised to the 
full the sanctifying power of Time, which makes 

“ Whate’er is hoar with age, to them seem godlike.” 
But the great Archeologist of Ireland (and the historian 
of the Round Towers, and the first and most successful 
collector of Irish inscriptions, well deserves the title) was 
not only remarkable for the depth and extent of his 
antiquarian knowledge, but he was an accomplished 
artist, an excellent musician, and in every sense of the 
word a man of letters; and we have in the volume before 
us a loving and appreciative memoir of a man of retiring, 
studious, and contemplative habits, in whose life no stir- 
ring incidents have to be recorded; but, what is more 
instructive, we have a record of the quiet perseverance, 
keen, observation, and patient study by which he attained 
that knowledge which won for him his well-deserved and 
wide-spread reputation. The archeologist may learn 
from Petrie’s example the best course of study. While 
it is pleasant to see that this man, so eminent for his 
acquirements, was not less so for his amiability of cha- 
racter; and that in a recent dedication he was justly 
spoken of as “ The Archeologist, Painter, Musician, Man 
of Letters; as such and for himself revered and loved.” 
Ireland had in Petrie a son of whom she might well be 
proud ; and Dr. Stokes’s interesting Memoir is a valuable 
addition to our Lives of Distinguished Irishmen. 

Dean Alford’s Greek Testament with English Notes (In- 
tended for the Upper Forms of Schools and for Pass: 
Men at the Universities), abridged by Bradley H 
Alford. (Rivingtons.) 

This volume consists of the revised Text printed from 
the latest edition of the larger work, with the notes faith- 
| fully abridged, the results there arrived at being sup- 
ported by short proofs, and some additional grammatical 
notes adapted to the use of younger students. The book 
will, we doubt nct, be acceptable to a much larger class 
of readers than that for which it has been more imme- 
| diately prepared. 


The Student’s Manual of Modern Geography, Mathemati- 
cal, Physical, and Descriptive. By W. L. Bevan, M.A. 
(Murray.) 

In this closely-printed volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages, we have a very ably condensed compendium of 
geographical information, in which, in addition to mathe- 
matical and physical geography, much attention is given, 
and light thrown upon the history of geographical dis- 
covery, historical geography, the influence of geogra- 
phical position, geographical nomenclature, and military 
| geography, The book must prove a very useful one. 











24 NOTES 

The Cornish Ballads and other Poems of the Rev. E. S. 
Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstowe, including a second edi- 
tion of The Quest of the Sangraal. (Parker.) 

When Mr. Hawker, whose noble ballad “ The Song of 
the Western Men,” was mistaken by Scott for an ancient 
song, first published his admirable little poem The Quest 
of the Sangraal, we did not hesitate to declare that of all 
the poets whe had chosen that theme none had treated it 
“ with a greater reverence or deeper poetic feeling.” What 
we said of that fragment—why is it still a fragment ?— 
which is reprinted in the work before us, is characteristic 
ofall Mr. Hawker's writings, they are reverent and poetic ; 
and this little volume contains many a gem rich enough 
to purchase for him a place among the poets of our day. 


Yorkshire Ditties, by John Hartley. Edited by William 
Dearden, Esq. (Hotten.) 
A volume of Ballads, with which we most heartily re 
commend our readers to make early acquaintance. 


Under the Crown: A Monthly Magazine of General Lite- 
rature. (Groombridge.) 

This new candidate for public favour, written by men 
under the crown, among whom in the present number 
figure the names of Greg, Palgrave, Planché, Maclean, 
&c., has quite merit of its own sufficient to secure that 
favour; and if the civil service displays as much esprit de 
corps in supporting it, as it has shown in producing it, the 
success of Under the Crown will be ensured, 

Booxs Recetvep.— 

Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesia Anglicane, 4 Gulielmo 
Bright et P. G. Medd Letind redditus. Editio Altera. 
(Rivingtons.) 

We must confine ourselves to calling the attention of 
such of our readers as would like to use the prayers of our 
Church in the language in which for so many centuries 
they have been recited, to this second edition of Messrs. 
Bright and Medd’s Liber Precum. 


Honoré de Balzac. Edited with English Notes and In- 
troductory Notice, by Henri van Laun. (Rivingtons.) 

Another of Mr. Van Laun’s admirable little books for 
familiarising English students with the masterpieces of 
modern French literature, 


Wutraker’s ALMANACK For 1869.—A wonderful 
shillingsworth of information, and in spite of some few 
errors of omission and commission, inseparable from a 
first attempt, an Almanack which nobody should be 
without. 

L’Inrermeéprarme.—Our readers will be glad to learn. 
that our valued Parisian contemporary, after an interval 
of a twelvemonth, is about to be resumed. Those who 
may desire to subscribe to it (the subscription is 15 francs 
yer annum), should at once announce their intention to 
M. Joel Cherbuliez, Libraire Editeur de [ Jntermédiaire, 
&c., Rue de Seine 33, Paris, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
,~ the centlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Soomsxi’s Tates of rar Cexrcar. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1817. 
Wanted by Dr. Morton, 1, Greville Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
Tas Barrisn Atmanac axp Companion, 1858 to 1868, both inclusive. 
Wanted by Jfr. Howlett, Solicitor, Kirton in Lindsey. 


Vols. T. II. and TV. of the Belfast edit. 


Beans'’s Wonks. 
—— Vols. Il. and IV., 


12mo, 1805, 
— Gale and Fenner'sedit. London, 


Wanted by Mr. James McKie, Kilmarnock. 


AND QUERIES 


[4 S. ILL. Jaw. 2, 69. 





Ratices ta Carrespanvents. 


Usivensat Catavoove or Booxs ow Aat.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addvessed to the Editor, South Kensingt. m Museum, 
London, W. 

Nores & Qoenies of Jan. 1866. No. 2190. 
clean copies. 

Aw Oto Svascatnen. H. M., who ney " specting the epitaph, 
** Earth walks on eorth,” is referred to our 3rd 8, i. ; iil 

Among the articles of interest which will appear in early numbers, 
are=Miiton’s Epitaph on Shakespeare; Archdeacon Stonehouse's 
Works: Portrait of Governor Hutchinson; Heinrich Kornmann; First 
Editions, 4c. 

Oca Connesporpents will, we trust, excuse our s 
both for their sakes as well as our own — 

I. That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on one side of 
the paper onl y—more especially proper names and words and phrases of 
which anerplanation may be required. We cannot undertake to puzzle 
out what a Correspoadent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
pratate. 

II. That Correspond:nts should give their names and addresses ; 
when writing anonymously communicate them to the Editor 

III. That Quotations should be verified by precise references to edition. 
chapter, and page ; and references to “ N. & Q." by series, volume, and 
page. 

IV. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add to their obligation 
by precise reference to volume and page where such querics are to be 
found. The omission to do this saves the writer very little trouble, but 
entails much to supply such omissions. 

Qveumes. We have no room for queries on scientific and other sub- 
jects than literary or historical; and Family Queries, not of general 
interest, can only be inserted when the inquirer subscribes his name and 
the address to which he wishes the infurmation to be sent. 

Pat. Many thanks for your kind afer, but we receive it regularly. 

W. Bares. Thanks for your very friendly letter. 

HW. K. The enclosures were those mentioned by you. uiry is being 
made fur the missing letter, which was forwarded to the yo gives 
by you. 

We have been unaroidably eongtint to postpone until next week the 
Inedited Letters of Bishop Pere 

We cannot undertake to return communications, which for any reason 
we do not print. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & "le new 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellersand Newsmen, price !s.6.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher,for Is. 8d. 


e*e Cases for hinting the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“ Nores ano Qvenies" is published at noon on friday. and is also 
issued in Mowraty Paars. The Subscription for Srampev Cories for 
six Mon forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half. 
yearly Ixoex) is Ils. 4d., which may be paid by Post ‘Oviice Orders 

wable at the Strand Post Ofice.in favour af Wiss G. Swrra, 43, 

gutinoton Sraset, Srnano, W.C., where also all Commenications 
vor tus Eotror should be addressed. 


Full price will be given for 


ggesting to them, 


and 





Tar Manoractone or Warcars anno Crocks.—A most interesting 
and instructive little work, desc:iding briefly, but with great clearness, 
the rise and progress of watch and clock making, nae Just poem Co 
lished by Ma. J. . Berxsow, 25, Old Bond Street; 

Grove; and the Steam City Factory, 58 and 60, Luigate Mill. The 
book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the vari- 
ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices; and no one should 


| make a purchase without visiting the above establishments or consult- 


ing this truly valuable work. By its aid persons residing in any part of 
the United Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select for 
themselves the watch for their use, and have it sent to them 
with perfect safety. Ma. Bexsox, who holds the appointment to the 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to any addr-ss on receipt of two 

postage stamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the notice 
Le the intending purchaser. 


Basanrast.—A Sceccessevt Exreniment.—The Civil Service Gazette 
has the following inter ng remarks :—“ There are very few simple 
articles of food which can boust so many valuable and important 
dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves as a gentle 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such close 

attention has been given to the growth and treatment of cocoa, that 
there is no difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully de- 
veloped. Thesingular success which Mr. Epps attained by his homac- 
pathic preparation of coco, has never been surpassed y any expe 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epps's Cocoa has spread b 
the simple force of ite own extraordinary merits. Medical =e ofall 
shades of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the’ safe.t and 
most beneficial article of diet fur persons of weak constitutions. This 
superiority of a particular mode of preparation over all others is are- 
markable proof of the great results to be obtained from /ittiecauses. 
By a thorough know ledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, end bya careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverace which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious uve of such arti- 
cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are fi jetins around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. € may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ours: lves well 
tortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 


“ Nores & Qveares” is registered for transmission abroad. 








